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THE RETURN OF THE SINGLE ROSE: ITS 
PRESTIGE IN THE GARDEN, AND A WORD 
OF ITS HISTORY: BY ALICE LOUNSBERRY 


“Untamed, untamable, Breath of the evening, 
Sweetest of wild things! When the June day is done— 
Breath of the morning, I think the garden happiest 
When the lark sings— When you are won!” 
HEMPSTEAD OLIVER. 
HE rose is as old as history. It is loved alike by prince 
and pauper. To criticize its fairness is merely another 
form of decrying the spots on the sun. But the garden 
rose of today is no longer that of yesterday. It is 
smitten with the idea of progress: it moves with the 
times, welcomes advancement, lends itself to many 
and various human efforts, cleverly conceived for its 
betterment. In consequence the rose lovers of America have for their 
beguilement some altogether new strains of these flowers, many of 
which are particularly well adapted to informal home gardens, the 
cozy little gardens snug and peaceful. 

Within the last few years the single rose, the rose of few petals 
and many stamens, has regained to a certain extent the place usurped 
by the rose of multitudinous petals. For, centuries ago when men 
began to exercise their power over the rose, it was forced to lose the 
stamens that made its center look like a mine of gold. The wild rose 
of the open country used its stamen and pistil naturally, after the 
manner of other blossoms, to reproduce and to perpetuate its race. 
But specialists in rose culture soon devised a way of continuing roses 
through cuttings, thus taking into their own hands the full respon- 
sibility of perpetuating, enlarging and improving a species. The rose 
was deprived of its reasonable work, perhaps as well its joy. The 
central stamens and pistil, giving to the single rose the impression of a 
heart of gold, suddenly found themselves without an occupation. 
Their usefulness became a thing of the past. And gradually they 
began to disappear or rather to be transformed into petals, the pur- 
pose of which in any flower is to give protection to the central organs 
of life and to attract insects which assist them in the matter of cross- 
fertilization. In fact, as the stamens and pistil of the wild rose were 
transformed into petals its depth and size increased until its lovers 
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beheld it a double rose, a rose of multitudinous, incurving petals where- 
from the type of the simple wildling seemed far removed. 

In this matter of the transformation of stamens into petals, the 
well-known water-lily is an interesting example, although, in this 
particular case, it may be that its petals vice-versa are trying to 
become stamens, the point being one on which scientists disagree. In 
either case the evolution is taking place under the supervision of 
Nature, who unlike an expert gardener acknowledges no necessity of 
haste, evolution being with her a matter of a million or so of years. 
Perhaps the water-lily originally occurred as a single flower with a 
sufficient number of stamens and pistils to produce the seed for its 
reproduction; and then on finding out that it could do this work by 
means of its roots, began to transform its central organs into petals. 
Or it may be, as is held equally strongly by many of its students, that 
the aim of the water-lily is now directed toward reproduction by seed; 
and that to this end it is changing from its original type and endeavor- 
ing to reduce its many petals to seed-bearing organs. To look into 
the center of this flower is to see plainly that either in one way or the 
other the change from petals to stamens is slowly taking place. 


TH roses, however, no such plain illustration of this process 
is to be observed, because the work has been done artificially 
by men feeling that they had not a minute to lose and who 
have employed every artifice and craft likely to serve their will. One 
day the rose was a natural wildling living a simple life, fertilized by 
insects, bearing seed and casting it forth on the fair earth; the next 
it was a luxurious creation without power to reproduce itself, depend- 
ent for its existence entirely upon the constancy and skill of man. 
The double rose can only be ranked as a hybrid among hybrids, beau- 
tiful, glorious if one will, free from all care. Over the world today it is 
seen in a state bordering perfection, showing a sculpturesque beauty, 
amazing even to those who have devoted their lives to bringing about 
its so-called perfection. The double rose is no longer merely a rose; 
it is an achievement, vying with other stupendous works of the age. 
But trickling like a silver stream through the universal admira- 
tion for the perfected rose, is the cry of faithful lovers for the single 
specimen showing no special evolution but just a wild sweetness and 
the meaning piquancy of yellow stamens: a cry for a rose that appears 
to follow the laws and restrictions of Nature, unchanged by excesses. 
There are still in the world simple souls, the number of which is hap- 
pily swelling, who love flowers pure and sweet, not particularly amaz- 
ing in size or color. It may be that Americans are in the early stages 
of simmering down to an appreciation of simple things such as is ac- 
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knowledged by the Japanese. From the lives of these people of the 
Land of the Rising Sun so much has been eliminated that they abide 
very near to the inwardness of things. They care not for strong or 
brilliant colors; they prefer flowers with merely a few petals, delicate 
and evanescent. For them peach blossoms have exquisite meaning, 
while the American Beauty rose portrays to their mind a barbaric 
achievement. That American rose gardens are planted for mass and 
color effect is incomprehensible to a Japanese, caring for the individu- 
ality of each bush and drawing inspiration from the angle of each 
twig and leaf. He looks not only at the flowers of his garden, for him 
the plant as a whole has a more thrilling message. 

Still it is unlikely that the people of this newer, more exuberant 
country would have declared so loudly their present admiration for 
single roses had it not been for the propagation of hybrid seedlings 
taken from the wichuraiana and rugosa stock, both Japanese single 
roses to which can be traced today the new race of ramblers and 
climbers, inestimable in their value for outdoor decoration. These 
new strains of roses are more lovely in the single varieties than in the 


double, although such a statement must always be tempered by indi- 
vidual preference. 


OME of the new roses are semi-double, like the wonderful Milky 
Way that has made so great a sensation both at home and 
abroad. Its blossoms, however, are not sufficiently double to hide 

the central crown of exquisite yellow stamens giving abundant char- 
acter, showing determined purpose. In this rose is clearly to be traced a 
likeness to the Japanese parent, Rosa wichuraiana, even though its 
beauty far surpasses that of the original. Still the simple brilliancy 
of the quaint wichuraiana is in Milky Way glorified. Its foliage is 
equally fine and its hardiness even greater than that of the stock from 
which it has sprung. 

Hiawatha is a remarkable single rose, glowing in ruby-crimson, 
having a clear white eye. It is a seedling from the crimson rambler, 
an introduction from Japan that has taken with avidity to the soil 
and climate of the New World, growing here at present like a weed. 
Of all single red rose climbers, Hiawatha is perhaps the best known. 
It was produced by an American grower who won through its aid 
international acclaim, it being a rose which fits into many moods of 
the rose lover. About it there is a magnetism, a brilliancy and an 
absence of stiltedness appealing with undeniable force to the sponsors 
of single roses. Beside a double climbing rose or one semi-double it 
appears to the better advantage, while as far as hardiness is con- 
cerned it may be described as iron-clad. 
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This characteristic hardiness held by the climbing rambler roses 
is perhaps their greatest asset since it places them within the reach of 
all; expert gardeners, glass houses and pampering to any extent being 
averse to their natures. Through the use of such roses effects can be 
obtained in simple home gardens that would have been impossible a 
dozen years ago in any but those of subtropical climates. In fact, it 
is owing to the hybrid rose climbers that the gardens of the North, 
the West and the East where the thermometer drops low in winter and 
gales are high and searching, are able to show the luxuriance of bloom, 
pluri-color and fragrance and to exhale a similar spontaneity to that 
of the South. 

Moreover, these strains of roses are unrivaled to grow on trellises, 
pergolas, gateways and arches, and to train in pyramidal or other 
forms as specimen plants, useful on the lawn, the veranda, as well as 
in gardens at points requiring accentuation. Little more care need be 
given them than that extended to ordinary vegetables. They crave 
but the opportunity to grow intensely. 


N planting roses, no matter of what description, it is only justice 
to them to choose for their habitation spots where the passage of 
air is untrammeled, not those, however, of a wild besetting wind; 

spots where they can be visited by both sun and shade. The most 
vigorous rose plants are found in gardens sun-ridden in the morning 
and dimmed by shade in the afternoon. They like to be by them- 
selves. In their temperaments they are exclusive. Rose plants, 
therefore, should not be set near the base of trees or in beds where 
shrubs, perennials or annuals are numerous and able to draw from 
the soil its nourishment. For roses, be it said in all kindness, are the 
greediest feeders of any plants. They must have food in full and 
plenty if they are to send out their blooms freely. It is because many 
who regard themselves as rose lovers are oblivious to the absorbing 
— of their garden wards that their efforts are not more suc- 
cessful. 

In climates of severe winter weather rose-bushes should be covered 
about their base, in the late autumn, somewhat heavily with manure, 
which should then be dug into the ground, not disturbing their roots, 
as soon as the spring is well established. From time to time they 
should be fed bone meal or some other fertilizer able to keep the soil 
about them well supplied with nourishment. Soot, put aside when 
chimneys are cleaned, is one of the best fertilizers especially for tea 
and hybrid tea roses. Liquid manure is used by many growers to in- 
crease the size of blooms, a practice used more in connection with show 
roses than with those purely for decorative effect about the home. 
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MILKY WAY, A WICHURAIANA SEEDLING, THE CURVE OF ITS 
PETALS OVERLAPPING, BLENDING AND SEPARATING IN A WAY TO 
GIVE A SOFT INDETERMINATE APPEARANCE TO THIS ROSE, 


HIAWATHA, A SEEDLING FROM THE GENERALLY KNOWN CRIMSON 
RAMBLER, A ROSE TO MAKE THE LAYMAN PAUSE AND WONDER 
AND THE ARTIST LONG TO PERPETUATE ITS DELICATE SHADINGS. 





WALTHAM 
RAMBLER, A 
PRECISE-AP- 
PEARING PALE 
PIN K ROSE,NEAT 
IN ITS HABITS, 
WITH PETALS 
NOT AT ALL IM- 
BRICATED; THE 
KIND OF A ROSE 
THAT MAKES 
US SIGH FOR 
THE OPEN 
COUNTRY AND 
FORGET THE IN- 
FLUENCE THAT 
MAN HAS EX- 
ERTED OVER 
MANY OF ITS 
RELATIVES : 

LIKE OTHERS 

OF ITS CLASS 
THIS RAMBLER 
INCREASES 
RAPIDLY MAK- 
ING ASTONISH- 
ING GROWTH IN 
ONE SEASON : 
MANY GAIN THE 
BEST RESULTS 
WITH IT BY 
CONTINUING ITS 
PRUNING MERELY 
BY SHORTENING 
ITS TIPS AND BY 
KEEPING IT FREE 
FROM ALL SUCKERS 
AND DEAD WOOD. 


: 
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THE IMBRICATED EDGES OF THE PINK AND WHITE PETALS OF THE PARADISE DEEPENING TO PINK 
GIVE THIS ROSE A GRACEFUL OUTLINE: THE BLOOMS UNFOLD IN GREAT CLUSTERS AND ARE OFFSET 
BY NEAT SMALL FOLIAGE, CLEAR-CUT AND LUSTROUS: THE PARADISE BELONGS TO THE RAMBLER 
CLASS AND THROUGH ITS HARDINESS IS RANKED AS OF ESPECIAL MERIT. 





ROSE LEUCHTFEUER: 
ABUNDANT IN ITS BLOSs- 
SOMLIKE FLOWERS WITH 
PETALS JUST ENOUGH IM- 
BRICATED TO TAKE FROM 
THEM ANY LOOK OF 
STIFFNESS: A ROSE WELI. 
ADAPTED TO GROW ABOUT 
THE COUNTRY HOME EM- 
LEDDED IN NATURALISTI¢ 
PLANTING. 


IRISH BRIGHTNESS, 
ONE OF THE LARGEST 
OF SINGLE ROSES, ITS 
LONG BUDS ORANGE- 
SCARLET AND THE 
BLOOMS TURNED TO 
APRICOT COLOR AS 
THEY EXPAND: A ROSE 
OF THE HYBRID TEA 
CLASS BLOOMING IN 
THE GARDEN FROM 
JUNE UNTIL THE 
TIME OF FROST: THE 
STRONG VENATION OF 
ITS PETALS AND IN- 
CURVING OF ITS CEN- 
TRAL STAMENS RETAIN 
FOR IT ALL THE CHARM 
OF A WILD ROSE WITH 
LIBERTY UNSURPRESSED 


THE CLASS OF HYBRID TEA ROSES COUNTS AMONG ITS NUMBER MANY OF THE LOVELIEST IN THE WORLD: 
THEY HAVE MORE HARDINESS THAN TEA ROSES AND A MUCH LONGER PERIOD OF BLOOM THAN HYBRID 
PERPETUALS FLOWERING ONLY THROUGH JUNE 





AUSTRIAN COPPER, A 
BRIAR ROSE WHICH DATES 
FROM FIFTEEN HUNDRED 
AND NINETY-SIX, NOTA- 
BLE FOR ITS GLORIOUS 
COLOR, A BRIGHT REDDISH 
COPPER, VERY UNUSUAL 
IN A SINGLE ROSE: IT BE- 
LONGS TO A STRAIN OF 
ROSES THAT HAS OF LATE 
BEEN GREATLY IMPROVED: 
CONCERNING SINGLE AS 
WELL AS DOUBLE ROSES, 
THE FASHION OF THE 
HOUR IS FOR THOSE THAT 
SHOW YELLOW, VARIED BY 
SHADINGS SEEN IN SUN- 
SETS, BRASSES AND ON 
COPPERS: USUALLY THE 
ROSES SHOWING THESE 
COLORS ARE THE MOST 
DIFFICULT TO GROW, A 
CRITICISM, HOWEVER, 
WHICH DOES NOT APPLY 
TO THE AUSTRIAN 

COPPER. 


AMERICAN PILLAR ROSE WITH LARGE TRANSLUCENT PINK FLOWERS AND A CLEAR WHITE EYE, ITS 
YELLOW STAMENS DELICATE YET CONSPICUOUS: AT THE TEMPLE SHOW IN ENGLAND WHEN FIRST 
EXHIBITED 1T CREATED A SENSATION, BEING REGARDED AS ONE OF THE MOST BRILLIANT AND 
SATISFACTORY PRODUCTIONS OF AMERICAN ROSES. 
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Pamphlets, articles, even books have been written to put forth 
arguments and suggestions about the best way to treat the insects 
that delight in destroying rose-bushes. Insecticides, deadly as the 
poison of Romeo, are on the market to slay these miserable creatures 
by the thousands. Fear, abject fear of the insect world and its un- 
scrupulous ways has kept many sensible human beings from attempt- 
ing to grow the queen of flowers, but this fear would melt away if the 
simple rules were followed of giving the bushes a free circulation of 
air, protection from high winds, plenty of enriching food about their 
base, and sunshine for at least part of the day. Vigor tends to make 
the bushes immune from insects—perverted creatures caring only for 
tainted, diseased sap. Another trial to the amateur rose grower is 
pruning; it is true that the different kinds of bushes require different 
treatment. The single rose, occurring as a hardy hybrid perpetual, 
should be cut back each spring about two-thirds of its last season’s 
growth; the pruning of a tea rose should be much less severe, while 
the climbing and rambler roses often need only to have their tips 
shortened, and to be kept free from all suckers and dead wood. 

But the true rose lover has an instinct about pruning, a subtle 
inspiration telling him when to clip and when to stay his hand. For 
those who hear not this whispering of the inner voice it is always a 
possible, even a simple thing, to consult a local florist or nurseryman 
and to get from him the necessary information about sensible pruning. 
The great rose growers of the country, those who have bred the new 
single roses and others, are invariably glad to send out from their 
nurseries instructions as to the right methods of pruning their off- 
spring. And when the supposed difficulties of pruning the rose, of 
slaying its insect devourers and of feeding it with food sufficiently rich, 
have melted away, what is there left to do but to love it,—to love it 
profoundly. 
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OUTDOOR SHELTER PROVIDED BY VINE-HID- 
DEN ARCHES, GATEWAYS AND TRELLISES 


N passing under an arch as in crossing over a bridge 
there is to the imaginative soul ever a suggestion of 
romance, a little pricking of the emotion as with the 
occurrence of something unexpected. The bridge 

; suggests the idea of danger conquered, flattering the 
eS fancy for achievement; the arch arrests the thoughts, 

the whole world being seemingly within its shelter. 
To stand under an arch covered with the blooming things of nature 
is to have almost within the grasp a bit of the open country confined 
so that it cannot slip away. When such an arch is covered by a rose 
vine determined to produce its best or else to die in the attempt, 
this impression of being closely in touch with nature is heightened, 
sometimes to such an extent as to be almost overpowering. The 
arch, the roses, the insects and the individual are so blended into 
one pulsating existence as to make them for the moment insepar- 
able. 

Indeed to confine a bit of open country, as is done by an arch or 
pergola, is a particularly clever architectural device; it encourages 
concentration toward some one phase of nature. Many gardens are 
entirely lacking in the charm to which they are entitled simply because 
they are laid out too flatly under the broad sky. They have no ele- 
ment of seclusion, no cause for confining the thoughts which can 
wander off unhindered to distant landscapes or follow perchance a 
flight of butterflies. The range of the eyes, moreover, is not limited 
and they are given renownedly to straying. 

‘ With the growing appreciation, even if unconscious, of the value 
of arches, pergolas and the like, their construction has in the last 
few years improved greatly. Many new and unusual conceptions 
have given variety to the old-time arch, while the use of hitherto 
unthought of materials has in many cases reduced their cost, giving 
them lightness and grace, and making them sympathetic backgrounds 
for climbing vines, especially roses. 

Bamboo and osier have entered a new field of usefulness in the 
formation of simple arches used to span somewhat narrow pathways. 
They are not the best choice for holding heavy vines such as Clematis 
paniculata or Aristolochia Sipho, but for climbing roses they are 
sufficiently strong; the rose, the aspiring, the beautiful, seldom 
crushing things by its weight. In fact, a number of bamboo arches 
set at regular intervals across a pathway form a skeleton for an 
enclosed path of roses, to linger under which is like living in the 
heart of a bouquet, a bouquet through which is seen glimpses of the 
sky and through which the winds of summer blow gently. 
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Simple arches are also made of lead pipe, lending itself well to 
the necessary curve of a pathway arch. The color of the pipe, 
however, is not as harmonious with the wooded part of the rose 
climber as is the bamboo and the initial cost of its construction is 
considerably more. On the other hand, it may be argued that the 
endurance of the lead pipe is greater than that of the bamboo. 


LLL 


Sew 


the use of these materials the dominant thought is to produce an 
arch of roses without visible support and both the pipe and the 
bamboo can be completely hidden in a comparatively short time, 
several of the rose climbers throwing out canes at least twenty feet 
in length in one season. A rose arch laden with bloom wherein all 
artificial support is hidden, seems then to be a conception of nature 
springing spontaneously from the ground, enclosing a bit of atmos- 
phere as the translucent rainbow arches the sky. When a series of 
such arches are planned to follow the upgrade of steps little can be 
conceived more enchanting or more elevating to the ideals. Beauty 
seems to have surpassed beauty and to be replaced by fragrant un- 
reality and fancy. 

Then there is the semi-concealed arch with somewhat strong wood- 
work as side piers and a light span of material across the top. Such 
an arch may be the result of home construction. It does well in places 
requiring no formality and is not unsightly when the climbers have 
shed their leaves. 

In some places the supports for rose arches are most satisfactory 
when inconspicuous like those that have been mentioned, while in 
others where an arch needs to be regarded as an architectural fea- 
ture it can be painted white. There is something very dignified about 
a plain woodwork arch of quaint, graceful curves and a central point 
in the span; an arch that bespeaks a certain chasteness of concep- 
tion and, at the same time, great simplicity. 

One of the best decorative effects is gained when roses are trained 
on rustic cedar posts so that they form a series of side window frames 
with top space left clear to the sky. This arrangement is called a 
rose alley and can lead to a house, a summerhouse or to any place 
sympathetic with the situation. The rustic posts standing about 
six feet apart are simply set along each side of the path and one of 
the hybrid climbing roses planted at the base of each. Then as the 
roses grow they are trained, not across the pathway pergola fashion, 
but overhead from post to post in lengthwise direction. Side windows 
are therefore formed, arched at the top, and permitting vistalike 
peeps of landscape to ‘those moving along the path. Such a rose alley 
is in truth a more enchanting arrangement for roses than a pergola. 
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The blooms seem nearer to their lovers, much less obstructed from 
sight and touch. 

Trelliswork fences are another form of the desirable structures 
on which rose climbers cast forth their clusters of bloom. They can 
be fashioned to act not only as dividing lines between property, but 
as screens and barriers shutting off unsightly places. Sometimes 
the marvel is that a single rose plant can cover as much space as 
is frequently done on these latticework fences where their growth 
is undoubtedly fostered by the flat way in which they are able to 


spread themselves out to the air and sunlight, touching them from 
both sides of the fence. 


RELLISWORK in many forms has become permanent since 
the introduction of hybrid climbing roses requiring aid in 
their efforts to stretch upward. It is seen as an outside breast- 

work of many new and artistically planned houses of clapboard or 
cement, materials that do not derive benefit from the clinging touch 
of vines. In fact, both architects and builders have succumbed to 
the necessity of providing in their plans proper trellises not only 
for vines to grow on but as a means of protecting houses from too 
close association with their destructive qualities. A gentle-looking 
rose climber can do a very considerable amount of damage to a house 
if allowed to hug it too closely. 

These trellis breastworks however, built at the sides, as exten- 
sions of verandas and even all the way around the house rather add 
to its attractiveness. Many are painted the color of the roof, a roof 
of green tiles requiring a trellis that matches exactly. Such trellises, 
besides, are so neat and suggestive of summer in appearance that 
they keep the house from having an altogether bare look during 
the winter. They remind the onlooker of their purpose and set his 
— along the road that leads to their being again covered with 

oom. 

Gates as well as fences are now contrived, trellislike in effect. 
In fact, the well-made trellis is the desideratum of the hour. 

Things high, in contrast with those low, should occur in every 
planting ground whether it happens to be a garden or a purely orna- 
mental arrangement about the house and lawn. By the encourage- 
ment of contrasting heights in the green things of the earth, a variety 
of skyline is obtained overcoming monotony by providing an outlet 
for the imagination. Trellises and arches have long been known to 
serve well this purpose as also do pyramidal effects gained by roses 
trained on rustic posts. Even an old tree stump could be made a 
prominent lawn feature by a rose vine covering it closely. 
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ARCHES FOLLOWING THE ELEVATION OF STEPS THAT LEAD 
THE FRAMEWORK OF THE ARCHES COMPOSED 
WITH VINES AS TO HAVE BECOME INVISIBLE 
FULLY APPARENT AS TO APPEAR TO BE 


TO THE HOUSE: 
OF LEAD PIPE SO COVERED 
AND THE ROSES SO DELIGHT- 
WITHOUT ARTIFICIAL SUPPORT. 
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A TRELLIS GATEWAY INSERTED IN A BRICK WALL: 
SO USED AS TO FACILITATE GLIMPSES OF THE 
BED OF BABY RAMBLER ROSES RESTS AT 


THE LATTICEWORK 
DISTANT COPSE: A 
THE FOOT OF THE WALL, 
AN ARTISTIC TRELLISLIKE FE 


OF MUCH CHARACTER AND SIM- 
PLICITY, RADIANT WITH 


HUNDREDS OF BLOOMS OF THE PARADISE ROSE. 
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AN ARCH OF WELL-KNOWN DESIGN THAT GIVES A STRONG SUP- 
PORT TO THE RAMBLER AND PARADISE ROSES AND CASTS OVER 
ALL ITS SURROUNDINGS A QUAINT AND ALLURING ATMOSPHERE. 





PERKINS, A FAVORITE LIGHT PINK ROSE, SOFT 
USED TO COVER ARCHES, 


DOROTHY 
AND FRAGRANT AND GENERALLY 


ARCHES OF LEAD PIPE USED TO FORM A SHELTERED PATH- 
WAY OF ROSES, THE BREADTH OF THE ARCHES,OCCURRING 
ONE AFTER THE OTHER, GIVING DIST IVE PROPORTIONS. 












ROSE VINES FOR GARDEN DRAPERIES 


connection with the decoration of home grounds there can 

never be too many roses. No longer are they, especially those 

that climb, confined to the month of June for their bloom. Ow- 
ing to the rose-growers’ art many now hold their flowers continuously 
for at least six weeks, from June until mid-August, having then a 
recurrence of bloom in the autumn, only vanquished when nipped 
by frost. The hybrid climbing roses can now be ranked as hardy 
and enduring vines like the honeysuckle and wistaria. They grow 
as rapidly, stand the winters as well and cover in many instances 
spaces as closely. For cutting purposes, moreover, the roses born on 
such climbers are very satisfactory. 

So many are the old and tried varieties of climbing roses, so 
many also the recent excellent introductions that they present to 
the amateur an embarrassment of riches. Baltimore Belle and 
Queen of the Prairies, also Dorothy Perkins are among the best- 
known kinds and hardly surpassed. Lady Gay, another variety 
about which there is no question of merit, Milky Way, Hiawatha 
and Paradise, American Pillar, Walsh’s Delight and Lucille, are also 
wonderful in their habits of growth and bloom. Lucille, the new- 
est of those mentioned bears imposing trusses of blooms flesh pink 
in tone and tinged with brilliant salmon color. 

Lady Gay when well tended and placed has given time and again 
the reward of showing trusses on which were counted nearly one 
hundred buds and flowers. These blooms are a soft cerise pink paling 
as they grow old to blush white. In fact, their color is not sufficiently 
strong to clash with the red tile roof of a house—a point that has to 
be borne in mind whenever choosing rose climbers for pergolas and 
arches on which the reflection of the house roof is seen. 

In nature’s broad field there are many arches formed naturally 
by vines free to grow and twine after their own impulse. They 
are graceful and suggestive to the home planter. Yet none in the 
absolute wild equals the rose which with inherent purity has responded 
to human cultivation and become, as it rightly deserves, the fairest 
and most sympathetic flower of the home garden. The rose, more- 
over, growing as a vine has a pliancy that suggests to the creative 
mind unique ways of displaying its blooms. In one large garden 
Lady Gay has been trained to form a rose lyre acting as a screen, at 
some distance in an opposite direction it represents a harp. Before 
such examples pieces of topiary work seem out of the race. The rose 
with all its virtues still holds undauntedly great generosity, lending 
itself and its luxury of growth to the various purposes most likely to 
please the builders of home gardens. 
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HANGING GARDENS OF THE SIERRA: BY 
ELOISE ROORBACH 


AN’S first dwelling-place was a garden, a witching 

place of loveliness and fragrance. Mighty forces 

worked together to prepare that wonderful garden 

|| home for his coming. The firmament divided the sea 

and the dry land; the sun appeared and warmed 

myriads of flowers, herbs, grasses and trees into being; 

mists arose from the face of the earth and watered the 

ground; a softly shining moon and countless stars were hung in the 
sky, that his home might be lighted at the resting time of darkness. 

Nature has never ceased preparing fragrant and lovely homes 
for the children of men. In every corner of the world she has planted 
most beautiful gardens, filling them with flowers, herbs and “every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food.” Men have 
gladly entered therein and dwelt joyously for a time. But desolation 
soon followed their footsteps since they heeded, as little as did the 
first man in the first garden, the command “to dress it and to keep it.” 

Man has so desecrated Nature’s gardens, so industriously plowed 
up her flowery fields to enrich his granaries, so remorselessly felled 
her trees, so thoughtlessly diverted her purling streams that the 
wheels of his factories might noisily grind and whirl that it is no longer 
an easy matter to find one wild garden unmarred by his destructive 
hands. Indeed, if we wish to see a garden fresh from the hands of 
Nature we must climb to the top of our highest mountains where 
glaciers and storms work unmolested, modeling the world, planning 
it into parks and gardens, and jeweling them with waterfalls and 
lakes. To such places we can go for the few days or weeks of a vaca- 
tion snatched from remorseless duty, renew our health, spirits, cour- 
age, faith in our ancestral home—a garden. 

The hanging gardens of Babylon, famous examples of man’s skill 
in gardening, are not to be compared for beauty with the wild gardens 
of the Sierra. Babylon’s gardens and parks are said to have covered 
nine-tenths of the whole kingdom. Herein lies the only basis of 
comparison; for surely nine-tenths of the ground of the Sierra is pre- 
émpted by flower colonies. The rocks even are often velveted with 
flowering lichens and mosses. Lichens, the smallest and most daring 
of all the vegetable kingdom, venture into the highest places and paint 
the rocks with pastel grays, browns, greens, even with vermilion and 
bright yellow. They, the pioneers of the plant world, prepare the soil 
for the more tender mosses, grasses and trees. They cling to granite 
that even water cannot smooth. They multiply, spread, die, blending 
with the fine particles of granite disintegrated by the acid secreted in 
their roots. Thus a thin, meager soil is formed in which mosses can 
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exist, increase, die, forming in their turn a slightly deeper, richer soil 
where tiny flowering plants find a footing. In this manner, far up on 
the tip-top places of the Sierra, the wonderful stream of flowers is 
started on its way, cascading down the steep slopes, swirling aside in 
colorful whirls and quiet pools, dashing onward again in increased 
torrents, augmented by many another little stream of color, spraying 
the nearby rocks with saxifrages and spreading out finally into boggy, 
sphagnum meadows where grow gentians, lilies and countless other 
plants and blooming grasses. 


NE of the greatest joys of a summer’s trip to our Sierra vaca- 
tion parks is the tracing of this exuberantly flowering torrent of 
plant life to its source, beginning with the dry foothills, wading 

knee deep, even plunging over our heads into the fragrant stream, up, 
up to the snow-coroneted peaks where little Alpine flowers like dew- 
drops nestle under a rim of dripping ice, in the lee of a glittering 
snowbank, in the shallow crevices of a rock. To start from the level 
of the sea, as I did, from Monterey, and to climb slowly up into the 
sky to a height of nearly fifteen thousand feet, the top of Mount 
Whitney, is to have passed almost every flower that blooms in Cali- 
fornia. Terrace after terrace was reached where hung wild, tangled 
gardens of every description. A hundred times we came upon the 
spring as we mounted higher and higher. On the twenty-third of 
August we passed a bed of bluebells, then waded through a deep snow- 
bank and stepped on the topmost pinnacle of rock that rises like a 
carved figurehead above the prowlike peak of Mount Whitney breast- 
ing the granite waves of the Sierra range. Below my feet in a shel- 
tered nook bloomed a tiny magenta flower rayed like the sun. It 
looked so sweet, so trustful, so childlike a thing amidst the giant 
peaks all about that above them all it claimed my attention. The 
little plant seemed more sentient, a greater thing than those tremen- 
dous pinnacles. The forbidding mountains made me tremble with awe: 
the flower put me at ease. 

In that memorable walk from the shore of the sea where sand 
verbenas trailed, to the summit of the highest peak in all our land, 
where the Alpine heather blooms close to the ground, I wandered 
through many hanging gardens and so can bear testimony to their 
incomparable beauty and infinite diversity. I found gardens on old 
moraines, in dried lake basins, in Sequoia forests, boggy meadows, dry 
hillsides, hot deserts. The taluses at the foot of towering cliffs har- 
bored brilliant rock gardens. Flowers even clung, I know not how, to 
the sides of sheer precipitous walls. Around every turn of every trail 
some new, wonderful flower form greeted my searching, eager gaze. 
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HANGING GARDENS OF THE SIERRA 


All the roads leading out to the main low valleys into the Sierra 
are fringed with myriads of flowers, back of them stand the shrubs, 
back of these the trees holding aloft exquisitely delicate and fragrant 
blossoms. At all seasons some kinds of flowers are in bloom. The 
way into the fastnesses of these mountains is surely a pleasant one. 
Lupines, poppies, irises, sweep over the foothills, rushing in tides into 
the coves, splashing against jutting rocks dripping with numerous 
foamlike flowers. Mariposas lift long stems above the fields of blue 
and gold; brodiseas climb and twine over everything. 


NE of the charms of California is its floral procession. Spring 
is always at work somewhere, embroidering the earth with 
flower garlands. Last August on the way to the Yosemite 

Valley, I found at Crane Flat a thick, plushlike carpet of pink and 
white pussy’s-paws. At Gin Flat the carpet was i se violets, 
mimulus, cyclamen. Tamarack Flat was white with gilias. Bleeding 
hearts fledged the rushing stream; yellow lupines with rose-colored 
wings were all about, while under the ledge of rocks were beds of pink 
penstemon. As we mounted higher still toward the rim of the Valley 
we saw masses of azaleas forming margins along the streams, pink 
mimulus revealing the hiding place of a spring. Wall flowers gleamed 
from the coverts of the wood. In the hanging gardens of fir, cedar and 
pine forests we found lanterns of the fairies, the modest, nunlike 
pipsissawa, waxen clusters of Pyrola picta, flesh-colored wands of 
pine drops and coral root, the flaming snow plant, past its prime but 
still bright. White Washington lilies occasionally reared their cande- 
labra above the violet-flowered, evergreen squaw’s carpet, dogwood 
brightened the dark aisles, wild lilac mimicked the sky, manzanita 
bells hung in countless chimes. All these are familiarly known as 
spring flowers in the valleys. 

But it is in the high meadows that color riots madly. The bril- 
liancy and richness of an Alpine meadow cannot be imagined. Some- 
times deep blue gentians claim a whole meadow; again larkspurs 
ripple across the ground like a lake. Madcap violets occasionally 
drive out everything and run the whole gamut of rose, pink, lavender 
lilac, magenta. Usually, however, there is one glorious tangle of 
flowers. Every landscape gardener in the world should make a pil- 
grimage to an Alpine meadow. His education is not complete until 
he has studied their floral arrangement, massing and color harmony. 
Purple heathworts are in accord with blue-eyed neighbors. Yellow 
and pink are startlingly sympathetic. Blue and gold, crimson and 
orange, magenta and pink are here set together with fascinating 
charm. Columbines red, yellow and white stand near gray rocks. A 
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HANGING GARDENS OF THE SIERRA 


bunch of cyclamen slips out into the rivulet; bluebells nod daintily. 
Yellow Alpine lilies hang their orange-vermilion chalices from stems 
raised six feet above pink and lavender gilias; the spotted lily, yarrow 
and iris grow with abandon amongst ferns and waving grasses. Wild 
strawberries nestle at their feet. In the pockets of granite soil along 
the margins are lobelias, evening snow, scarlet buglers and myriads of 
other lovely things. 


LPINE flowers, those which are found above the timber line, 
hardy, cheerful, low-growing little things, are the most exquis- 
ite plants. They do not grow massed luxuriantly like their 

sisters of the wet meadows. Rare is the flower which can weather the 
rigors of the open. wind-swept places. They are generally to be found 
nestling under the shelter of some friendly boulder. They are indi- 
vidualists—at best found only in small family groups. For some rea- 
son pink is their prevailing color. Cassiope, one of the prettiest and 
commonest, fringes the rocks at an altitude of ten thousand feet and 
more; the solitary white blossoms on pendant branches soon turn to 
pink, deepen to rose, then fade to violet. The Sierra primrose shakes 
out its deep rose umbels close to the perennial snow line. Many people 
have climbed Sierra’s peaks without ever once catching a glimpse of 
this dainty primula; the only native primrose in California, the 
botanists tell me. Sometimes the lavender mountain daisy will ven- 
ture beyond its favorite altitude of eight or ten thousand feet and find 
a precarious home not far from the ice fields. Its delicate stars never 
seem lovelier than when found sparsely scattered over the velvet mosses 
of the highest places. The Alpine heather often spreads beyond the 
protection of the rocks, voyaging bravely into exposed places; but 
holding so tenaciously to little pockets of soil that fierce bitter winds 
do not uproot it. This bold, dwarf evergreen loses little time after the 
sun has lifted its winter coverlet of snow in tipping every stem with 
gossamer petals of violet, rose. The Alpine phlox finds aerial patches 
of granite soil quite to its liking. White, pink, violet five-petaled 
blossoms almost conceal at times their needlelike leaves. Little tufts 
of these charming, childlike flowers are frequently met near the sum- 
mit of Clouds Rest, Mounts Stanford and Hoffman, along the trail to 
Harrison and Kearsarge Passes. 

I should like to voice a plea for the better appreciation, knowledge 
and protection of these marvelous wild gardens of the Sierra that hang 
tier after tier all the way to their snow summits. They are a most 
inspiring and valuable national inheritance, which we should not only 
seek to protect and hold inviolable for all time, but which it should 
be our pride to visit and enjoy, as in the past we have sought the 
Alps or the Rhine or the Riviera. 
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THE VERY HOUR: A STORY: BY PATIENCE 
BEVIER COLE 


OR a gentleman of such dignity and deliberateness, 

Professor Chilson disposed of his dessert with an almost 

unseemly haste. It was a dessert that he particularly 

liked. Tonight, however, he did not remark on his 

luxurious helping of the delicately sweetened dainty, 

he merely ate—I had almost said gobbled—it, and 

flinging down his napkin, pushed back his chair and 

looked across the table at his wife, expectantly. That lady was smil- 

ingly ready and arose at once, thus freeing him from his unwilling 

detention at the table. Though she had been his bride so short a 

time, Mrs. Chilson already knew it was wise to eschew conversation 

and cut the dessert short one night each month, namely, on the night 
when there was a new Atlantic. 

It was a purely acquired courtesy which halted Professor Chilson’s 
eager steps at the dining-room doorway to permit his new wife, in her 
softly clinging gown, to precede him intothe livingroom beyond. His 
natural instinct had been all to leap nimbly past her, or over her, to 
swoop and pounce upon the delicious feast in black and white, which 
lay so invitingly beside the reading lamp. 

It was fully half an hour before Professor Chilson, sunk in the 
depths of his easy chair, even spoke. Then he said, “By Jupiter, I 
don’t see how he does it! This Worthington Fillmore chap—month 
after month—you know, each one a little masterpiece!” 

Professor Chilson’s pleased eyes still dwelt on the page he had just 
finished. Receiving no reply, however, from his usually responsive 
— he looked up and was astounded at the appearance of that 
ady. 

With the evening paper fallen on the floor beside her, Mrs. Chilson 
sat with her hands tensely locked; her unhappy eyes gazed into space, 
as though held by some invisible hypnotist. 

At the sound of his voice however she seemed to come out of her 
wretched trance. Her slight body trembled visibly. 

Professor Chilson carefully laid down the Atlantic, got up and 
came toward his wife. 

“Elizabeth—what is it?” he asked earnestly, standing in awkward 
helplessness beside her. 

“ Nothing—nothing at all, I assure you,” returned his wife, uncov- 
ering her face and sitting up briskly, as though to shake off her oppres- 
sion. 

“‘Have—have I done anything?” The phrase was uttered a bit 
stiffly. Professor Chilson was not naturally of an apologetic tem- 
perament. But every married person learns that formula sooner or 
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later. No doubt Professor Chilson would have learned it sooner had 
he married a young girl instead of an experienced widow. 

“Oh, no, indeed, Irving! You are never anything but considerate. 
It is nothing, really.” 

“Then,” announced Professor Chilson, releasing her hand 
abruptly, “then you are regretting our marriage.””’ He gazed at her 
reproachfully. 

“Oh, Irving, how can you say such a thing!”’ she cried. 

“What else is there to say—or think?” he asked gloomily. 

“Well then, it was something I read in the evening paper.” 

He caught it up and hastily rescanned the columns he had read 
earlier in the evening. Two automobile victims and an unknown sui- 
cide seemed to be the only plausible excuses for Mrs. Chilson’s emo- 
tion. He questioned her. 

“No. Please don’t think any more about it,”’ she begged. 

“But I do think about it. I insist upon an explanation, Elizabeth,” 
returned her husband obstinately. He suddenly found his masterful 
role very pleasant. He had been so excessively mild for fifty years 
that the sight of this delicate creature actually shrinking and pleading 
and tremulous before him made something of a bully of him. 

“You must show me the paragraph,” he went on, pleasantly. He 
sat down again, spread the paper on her lap, took her passive hand 
once more. 

“Now I'll point down each column, and you’ll tell me when we 
come to the right one.” 

Suddenly, as they neared the bottom of a column on the third page, 
she uttered a little moan and snatched her hand away. 

“Aha!” cried Professor Chilson melodramatically, and read aloud 
as though to a large and interested audience: 

“The Governor today refused to commute the death sentence or to 
grant a reprieve to Otto Muller, the murderer. Accordingly the man 
will die on Friday morning, the seventeenth, the date first set for the 
execution.” 

“‘Good Heavens, Elizabeth, can it be possible that that man was 
—is—that you know him—” gasped Professor Chilson, staring at his 
wife, who sat huddled miserably in her chair with shamed, bowed head. 

“Oh, no, I never heard of him until the trial last winter. I was 
abroad at the time of the murder itself. That was in August. I came 
home in October just in time for the trial.” 

““But—why, good Heavens, Elizabeth—I don’t understand! You 
say you never heard of him until the trial. If he was nothing to you— 
no acquaintance even—as of course he couldn’t be—I don’t see why 
you even read about the ghastly thing.” 
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ae couldn’t help it,” she said simply. “I never can. I never 
co “a 

She sat twisting the new wedding ring on her delicate hand. She 
looked frightened, like a little naughty child detected. She had never 
looked so young to him before. He got up and strode about the pretty 
room in great perturbation. Finally he came and sat down beside her 
again, took her hand, and said: 

“Elizabeth, I wish you'd tell me all about it. Do you likecrimes? 
Do you like reading such things?” 

*“*T don’t know,” she replied honestly. “I don’t see how I can— 
but I read every word. I always have. I was a little girl, only twelve, 
the first time I ever heard about a crime. We were at a summer resort 
and one day, on the piazza, while I was sitting on the steps waiting for 
some other children to come down, I overheard some ladies discussing 
a dreadful murder case. Oh, I can’t ever forget it! I watched until 
they went for a walk, and then got the paper and read every word. It 
was a woman, who lived in a big house all alone—Oh—I can remem- 
ber every sickening detail yet. It cast a blight, a real blight, over my 
childhood. I never was a child after that! I was just a little morbid 
thing, lurking about, greedily searching the newspapers for more grew- 
some stories of crime. The mere reading of them wasn’t the worst. 
It was going over and over and over them, in imagination. I couldn’t 
tell anyone, of course. I was as ashamed then as I am now, Irving, 
but I couldn’t help it. The criminal cases simply fascinate me. I 
read every word, and then I live it all through again. Sometimes I 
am the victim—sometimes the murderer—sometimes merely a help- 
less onlooker—but for days I just live through the horrors of the whole 
thing. I had got over this dreadful Muller affair—oh, of course I 
remember every detail of it—but I had put it out of my mind—and 
then tonight there was the reminder of it in the paper. For half an 
hour I’ve been a condemned man, brooding in a cell, remembering 
things—and waiting! I’ve heard the guards come for me, I’ve been 
led into the room where the chair is—I’ve sat while they fastened me 
in with straps—oh, Irving!” She broke off, sobbing weakly. 

“Upon my word, Elizabeth, this is most extraordinary! I declare 
I can’t understand it!” 

“I didn’t suppose you could,” she said, humbly. “Though I’ve 
often wondered,” she added, with a faint show of spirit, “if lots of 
people, nice, cultivated, proper people, don’t read those dreadful 
— just as avidly asI do. Only of course they’re ashamed to con- 

ess it.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so, Elizabeth!” her husband assured her. “It 
seems most abnormal, your passion for such things. I am very sorry 
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to hear of such a weakness in you. It’s—it’s unwholesome, Elizabeth, 
really it is. It’s a waste of emotion and of vitality. Now if I were 
going to let my imagination run away with me, I should try to depict 
the condition of the poor and needy, let us say, which would excite 
in me thoughts of pity and sympathy. Why don’t you think of this 
creature’ * wife and children—I suppose he had them?” 

“Yes, six,”’ she returned dismally. “I’ve thought of them, too.” 

“That’s good,” cried Professor Chilson briskly. “That’s more 
wholesome for you. You must make an effort to keep on thinking of 
them. The woman, now, will have the whole support of the family 
on her shoulders. That will require a great deal of effort and patient 
endurance and no doubt self-sacrifice. It will develop her character, 
however. Effort and sacrifice always develop people, Elizabeth. If 
you must think about anyone of the family, think about the woman. 
But you must exert your will, my dear.” 

“Tl try, Irving,” said Mrs. Chilson with agreeable meekness. 
“*You’re quite right. It’s dreadfully unwholesome. It quite upsets 
= I'll try to think of something else, or, as you suggest, of the 

e. > 

She did make conscientious attempts to turn her thoughts into 
happier channels. It would have seemed pathetic, to anyone watching 
her, to see her desperate attempts. She put away the newspaper with 
its grim reminding paragraph. She went to her little desk in the cor- 
ner and fussed over her household accounts. This proved almost a 
diversion, being so new and difficult. But suddenly, in the midst of an 
absorbing sum paid out for sweet-breads and grape-fruit and Brussels 
sprouts, she paused with pen in air, wondering painfully if a man could 
eat a breakfast half an hour before—— 

She went to bed at length, leaving her husband blissfully buried 
in the Atlantic, and obtained sleep, poor lady, at the price of a sleep- 
ing powder, which had more than once been required to free her from 
her torturing imagination. 

She awoke in the gray dawn, however, and spent a dreadful two 
hours before it was time to get up. She tried heroically to follow her 
husband’s advice—not to remember that tomorrow morning, at day- 
break—to think only of the wife. But her thoughts wouldn’t shape 
themselves as Irving had intended. She saw—she became—a woman 
huddling with six frightened children in a poor, shabby room, a woman 
convulsed with grief, sobbing, moaning, watching the clock with 
agonized eyes, awaiting the hour of her husband’s doom. 

At breakfast Professor Chilson was aggressively cheerful and talka- 
tive, though his wife was certain that he must notice her wan looks. 
Both elaborately avoided any mention of their last night’s conversa- 
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tion. The Professor enthusiastically recommended three or four arti- 
cles in the new magazine, impressively bade her have a happy day, 
pecked her pale cheek in dutiful conjugal farewell and departed 
fussily for his classes, his green felt bag of books under his arm. 

Left alone, Mrs. Chilson went out to do her marketing, over to 
Riverside to watch the children who came to play in the park. 

It was a very sweet, springy morning; a cool clean breeze blew in 
from the river, and the sunshine was warmly comforting; robins were 
saucily in evidence, and children romped everywhere. She had quite 
lost herself in the pretty antics of a pair of rosy babies, flirting from 
neighboring perambulators, when one of the nurse-maids, sitting on 
the next bench to hers, remarked to the other: 

“Well, ole Muller gits his tomorrer, don’t ’e? I wouldn’t like to be 
’im today.” 

‘Me neither,” agreed her friend. “I was up to m’ aunt’s Sunday, 
’n’ she knows a woman ’at used t’ know his wife. Sez she’s an awful 
nice woman, too. My lands, looky at my kid! Ain’t she gittin’ 
strong? She’d’a clumb right out if I wasn’t watchin’. Sit down, 
there, now, an’ watch the pretty horsies. Come on, Ada, let’s walk. 
They set still better if we ride ’ em, I guess. I betcha ole Muller’s 
scared stiff bout now, don’ chu?” 

They passed on, leaving Mrs. Chilson alone with an agonizing pity 
for the murderer’s wife—the “awful nice woman”’ to whom this gentle 
spring day must be the most hideous mockery. How did women live 
through such times? 

It was not like Mrs. Chilson to do anything unconventional. But 
so long and so acute had this vicarious suffering been that she felt a 
little wild and desperate and defiant when she finally reached her 
determination. She hurried back to Broadway, sought a drugstore 
telephone booth. It was like her morbid memory to know the firm 
that had defended Muller. She found their number, and from them 
obtained the address where the condemned man’s wife was janitress. 
It was a place far up in the Bronx. 

The trip in the subway seemed endless and stifling, after the sweet, 
fresh air of the park. After a while the train emerged from the dusky 
subway into the vivid spring sunshine and crashed along on an ele- 
vated track, from which she could look across great stretches of 
monotonous apartment houses, with many vacant lots between, and 
here and there a shabby old mansion with its grounds sadly en- 
croached upon and relentless “flats” advancing upon all sides. 

Mrs. Chilson had never called upon a janitress before. She wasn’t 
quite sure of the etiquette of this visit. She knew vaguely that apart- 
ment-house basements ‘held boilers and dumb-waiter shafts and store- 
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rooms, but she felt great hesitancy in venturing down to find some- 
one. So she stood before the house, with an increasing nervousness, 
wondering what to do, until two children whirled around the corner 
and dashed up against the area railing with shouts of delight. The 
little girl, whose rosy laughing face quite diverted attention from her 
very clean, faded, shabby, outgrown clothes, was learning to “roller- 
skate.” The little boy was trying to hold her up, running alongside. 
He was lame, but he ran very well for a lame boy. The little girl, hav- 
ing recovered her breath somewhat, was eager for another try. 

“You leave me go, once,” she urged, clinging to the iron railing 
against which the boy leaned. “I bet I kin go it alone. Don’t you 
touch me, now!” She struck out boldly, executed a few wild motions 
with arms and legs, and sprawled headlong at Mrs. Chilson’s feet. 
That lady, assisted by the little boy, who came limping to the rescue, 
set the child once more upright and towed her back to the iron railing. 
She rubbed her bruises and giggled and blushed. The boy said, seri- 
ously, “I bin tellin’ her all the time she hadn’t ought to leave go o’ 
my hand till she gits started off, kinda. She tumbles awful easy, any- 
way.” 

“‘She ought to be very careful,”’ agreed Mrs. Chilson. “I wonder 
if you can tell me how to find Mrs. Muller. She’s the—the caretaker 
here, I believe.” 

“Sure,” returned the boy. “You mean Mis’ Miller, jan’tor 
woman. Down them there steps. But they aint no ’partments 
empty now.” 

‘I don’t care to see apartments, thank you,” explained Mrs. 
Chilson. “I wanted to see Mrs. Muller—or Miller. Do you know if 
she is at home?” 

“Sure she’s home. Right down them steps. I’ll show yer.” 

He limped ahead, and Mrs. Chilson gingerly picked her way down, 
following him into the dim hallways of the great basement. 

*“*Ma!” shrilled the boy, and soon a door, far down the hall, opened, 
and a little, round-shouldered woman appeared. She was rosy, too, 
and clean and smiling, like the teetery little girl up on the sidewalk. 
She came toward Mrs. Chilson, wiping the suds off her arms on her 
apron as she came. She halted near the visitor, pleasant-faced, 
respectful. 

“I think I must have made a mistake,” faltered Mrs. Chilson, 
nervously fingering her handbag. This woman looked so cheerful! 
And her children were out romping in the sunshine. “I am looking 
for a Mrs. Muller—Mrs. Otto Muller—” 

“T’m her,” returned the woman, shortly, her smile vanishing. 
“Only I call it Miller since we come up here: Will you come in?” 
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She turned and led the way back along the clean cement ‘floor, 
past storerooms and the big furnace. At the end of the hall she threw 
open a door, with a little defiant flourish, and ushered her guest into 
a neat, bright little “parlor,” where the sunshine lay in warm squares 
on a new, vividly colored carpet, and a shiny center table, weighted 
with innumerable ornaments, was flanked by two patent rockers. 
Geraniums bloomed in the windows. Everything was very new and 
shining and cheerful, except the face of the hostess as she seated her- 
self opposite Mrs. Chilson and waited for her guest to begin. 

“TI cannot tell you, Mrs.—NMiller,” Elizabeth Chilson began 
hesitantly, “how deeply I have been moved by—by your husband’s 
case. 


Patient endurance was written on Mrs. Miller’s face. She did not 
speak. 

“And how much I sympathize with you,” went on Mrs. Chilson. 
“I have thought and thought about you, until I could scarcely endure 
it. I know, without your telling me, how terribly you must be suffer- 
ing now. I wish I could help you. You have all my sympathy.” 

The woman continued to regard her with that still, baffling look. 
Mrs. Chilson grew more and more nervous. At last the woman spoke. 

“Yer wastin’ it,” she said. 

“What!” gasped Mrs. Chilson. 

“Yer symperthy,” said the woman, calmly. “I ain’t needin’ it, 
you see. What’s goin’ to happen to him’s the best thing ever hap- 
pened to me, all right.” 

“Oh, how can you say such a thing!” Mrs. Chilson was plainly 
horrified. ‘‘Of course it was revolting—what he did—but after all he 
was your husband.” 

“Oh yes, we was married, ez fur’s that goes,” agreed the woman. 
“But marryin’ don’t change a man that’s jest nacherly a devil, ner it 
don’t help a woman that’s plum wore out with work an’ babies an’ 
bein’ beat up reg’lar every two-three days by the meanest white man 
Gawd ever let live.” 

“*T didn’t know he was unkind,” faltered Mrs. Chilson. 

“*O’ course you didn’t. I never opened my head about ’im. They 
can’t make a wife testify agin her husband, you know. But my lands, 
it didn’t need any o’ my testimony to fix’im. I wouldn’t a spoke one 
word, ner raised a finger to hurt ’im, but as Father O Donovan was 
sayin’ to me, it was the hand o’ the Lord, an’ I begin to breathe easy 
fer the first time in ten years when the jury come back with ‘Guilty’ 
fer ’im, an’ I knowed he’d never be loose agin to do any more o’ his 
meanness. I don’t like talkin’ about it, ma’am. I’m tryin’ to fergit 
it all an’ start in fresh an’ happy with the younguns in this here new 
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neighborhood, where they ain’t a soul knows who we are. We was 
livin’ down on Eighth Avenue right off One{Hundred and | Twenty-fifth 
when—when he done it. He was called the janitor o’ the buildin’ 
there, though I done the work, like I bin doin’ ever since we got mar- 
ried. My lands, ain’t kids cruel little things? I ’spose they don’t 
know no better, but honest, a youngun can be more cruel than a 
growed up person. Lessen three days all the hoodlums on the block 
was tauntin’ my pore little kids about their pa. I seen I better clear 
out to a new part o’ town, an’ bless yer soul, Father O’ Donovan fixed 
it all up with Mr. Levy slick ez a button, and we been here a coupla 
months, a’ready. Mr. Levy he’s Jewish, but my lands, if ever I seen a 
lovely Christian gentleman, it’s him. He’s agent er a lot o’ flat 
houses all over town, an’ when he seen how it was fer me, stayin’ in 
that neighborhood where everybody knowed about Otto’s doin’s, he 
just sez to me, sez ’e, ‘My goodness, Mis’ Miller, don’t you worry 
none. I got plenty houses needs good honest janitresses that don’t 
booze. I'll look things over an’ move you within a month.’ He did, 
too, an’ it was jest like wakin’ up out of a bad dream to come up here 
with a new name an’ move into these grand, big, sunny south rooms 

an’ start all fresh. I bin happy as a queen up here, a’ready, an’ the 
vemanian ain’t like the same children. It’s just like real country life 
up here, they’s so many vacant lots fer ’em to play in, an’ the streets 
not so nasty crowded, neither. I don’t feel so nervous about ’em 
when they’re out, now. It’s just grand up here, every way.” 

“Then you aren’t unhappy about—tomorrow?”’ 

“About Otto, you mean? Why no, ma’am, not what you’d say 
real onhappy. I wouldn’t ever ’a’ done anythin’ to send ’im to the 
chair, but nobody knows like I do how much he deserves it, an’ after 
ten years o’ his meanness I can’t say I’d reach out a hand to drawr 
"im oy An’ it won’t hurt ’im any more’n takin’ gas to git a tooth 
pulled.” 

Mrs. Chilson was trembling violently now. Somehow the unim- 
passioned recital of this little bright-eyed woman with the big, rough, 
knotted, red hands was more upsetting than the wild grief which she 
had expected to comfort. 

“Even if you didn’t love him,” she essayed at length, “he was 
your husband—he was the father of your children.” Mrs. Chilson 
had never experienced motherhood, but she believed implicitly all the 
conventional notions concerning it, one of which is the popular fallacy 
that bearing children for a man necessarily endears him to a woman. 
So, “He was the father of your children,” she urged, hoping to find a 
quivering chord of tenderness somewhere in this queer wife. 

“*Bein’ a father ain’t no very hard job,” said the woman, thought- 
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fully. “The hours is short, too. It’s bein’ a mother, an’ stayin’ right 
on the job twenty-four hours a day through sickness an’ health, that’s 
hard—er would be if the younguns didn’t pay fer all you do fer ’ em, 
ten times over, bless their little hearts! But my, my, Otto wasn’t 
any kind of father. I ain’t goin’ to rile up my feelin’ s with hashin’ up 
ole mem’ries, but I’ll jest tell you this much, ma’am, that he killed 
my first pore little baby before ever it got borned, knockin’ me down 
stairs. An’ pore little Herbie he'll go lame to ’is grave irom the way 
Ot abused ’im when ’e was a little chap. I was too young them days 
to have any sense when ’e was in one o’ his tempers. I was scared 
helpless. After ’e lamed Herbie, though, I spunked up some. But 
you c’n see they ain’t any kind o’ love could come through all that. I 
usta be scared to leave ’im alone with the younguns, when I'd have to 
be off at work. We was all afraid fer our lives. So it’s a real com- 
fortin’ feelin’ to know we're free of ’im at last. If ’e was let to live 
fifty years more ’e’d never do a good day’s work er speak a decent 
word! He had a awful good home, when ’e was a boy, an’ awful nice 
folks, back in the old country. They sent the money to hire Ot’s 
lawyers. Ot had good folks, an’ good raisin’, an’ if I do say it myself, 
’e had a good wife. But ’e was jest borned a brute. I’ve heard that 
women have bin sendin’ him flowers to the jail. I spose they ain’t got 
no idea how he used to abuse his younguns an’ curse at’ em, pore little 
scared things, an ’ pocket all the money fer himself, an ’ buy butter an’ 
beefsteak fer him, an’ bread an’ tea fer us. I can sian’ things fer 
myself, ma’am, but it hurts to see yer children hungry an’ scared. 
Now is the first time in all their little lives that they ain’t had bruises 
all over “em. An’ they’re fergettin’ how to slink an’ dodge. They 
ain’t got nobody to be afraid of now. So you see, ma’am, you bin 
wastin’ yer symperthy.”’ 

“I see your side of the case,” said Mrs. Chilson faintly. “But even 
so, tomorrow must be an ordeal for you—to know he is being—” 

“No, ma’am. I won’t think about it much. I guess it takes you 
easy folks that ain’t very busy, to set an’ worry an’ think such things 
over. I got all this big buildin’, five floors, to tend to, an’ I keep my 
—- too, lemme tell you. Tomorra I'll jest be workin’ same as 
usyal. 

“Oh, no!” cried Mrs. Chilson recoiling in horror. “Surely you 
will not—in the morning—at the very hour—” 

“Why yes, ma’am,”’ returned the woman simply. “I got six chil- 
dren to support. by cleanin’ this here house every day, no matter what. 
I get up at four to scrub the stairs. It takes till about ‘Six. So I 
reckon ma’am, at the very hour I’ll jest be doin’ the stairs.” 
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A ROSE COTTAGE IN KENT: BY FREDERICK 
A. KING 


VERYBODY is a collector of one sort or another,” 

said Ellen Terry one day in the easy familiarity of 

after-luncheon chat. ‘My hobby is to collect cottages. 

I have eight, I believe, scattered here and there in the 

sweet English country.” Nothing about Miss Terry 

is more English than this penchant for little firesides. 

She has confessed that it was not very wise economic- 

ally to hold on to the possession of so many that she never intended 

to occupy again; but she couldn’t wrest her heart from any one that 
she had given her affection to. 

One who has seen Tower Cottage, Miss Terry’s fireside in Win- 
chelsea, a rambling old structure shouldering itself up to the tower 
gate that stands as the main entrance from the Romney plain to 
this quaint old English town, will surely vow to spend a golden 
summer in this quiet retreat, where life may be lived on terms of 
ve friendship with many a remnant of the Middle Ages. 

atever the people of this city may say to an intruding and senti- 
mental stranger, the kind old lady with the sturdy name of Mrs. 
Leadbeater, who keeps a tea shop a few doors away from the Tower 
Cottage, will have a welcoming word; and there, if the ruined 
“Friars” or the Crusaders’ tombs in the old Gothic church standing 
in the middle of the green, fail of all the craved for human inter- 
—_ one may find pleasant discourse on all the homely matters 
of 

Tower Cottage was too public a place, however for the famous 
actress who has been fed with adulation. The tourist would knock 
at the gate and demand an undue share of those hours that Miss 
Terry craves for quiet and rest; and so Winchelsea sees her no 
more. Not many miles away, but by an intricate roundabout rail- 
way journey stands her farmhouse in Small Hythe. It is a ridiculous 
enough little engine and train that bears you from the main line at 
Headcorn to Tenterden. Then you must provide your own con- 
veyance or walk out to the little hamlet where Miss Terry has for 
a number of years found frequent intervals of seclusion from the 
life of London. It is here, as she told us on her last visit to America, 
that she wished to plant the golden daffodils with money earned by 
laborious journeying back and forth through this broad land, with 
pauses to open the wonders of her heart for the last time on her 
glorious Shakespearean heroines. 

On your way out from Tenterden to Miss Terry’s farmhouse you 
are arrested by a little timbered cottage standing by a small Tudor 
church. It is one of the chaplet of ibuiiiies of which she speaks, 
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one which she has conveyed to her daughter, Miss Edith Craig. 
The hand of time had lain heavily upon it when they came into 
possession; but they contended with the destroyer and now no 
more charming little nest for tired spirits exists in that part of the 
country. 

Many were the headshakes of skeptical neighbors when Miss 
Craig came to take possession. Nothing could be done with such 
unpromising materiai. Hadn’t it served its purpose as a human 
habitation and earned its rest after several centuries of service? 
Besides the soil was clayey and would produce nothing, not even 
flowers. The answer to all this, after ten years, is a rose-embowered 
paradise. The month of June finds the cottage glowing with roses; 
rose vines clambering over the old walls, by the front porch and 
overrunning the arbors and trellises. Nor do they take their flight 
along with June. 


HE plot of ground surrounding the cottage has been slowly 
developed into a garden of that quiet and restful type that 
lures to easy meditation. There are no formal lines such as 

a more stately house would demand, though the rustic pergola speaks 
of a compromise with aristocratic tradition. Its walks are bordered 
with shrubs and hardy perennials so timed that no season is without 
its profuse blossoms. The arbor stands with its back to the highway 
that runs past the house close upon the front of the cottage, and the 
easy seats placed there lead the eye beyond the immediate picture 
of garden landscape, across green English fields to the distant blue 
rim that tells of the presence of the sea. And it is this element of 
the landscape that brings to mind the romantic story that makes 
Miss Craig’s cottage a memorable landmark. 

The little Tudor church with its walls covered with ivy stands 
so close as to make a curtain from the west and a background for 
that part of the garden. The edifice was built in the time of Henry 
the Seventh, as a place in which to say masses for the souls of drowned 
mariners who were washed ashore where the garden now glows with 
its seasonal color. Little by little, in the intervening years the sea 
has receded until now it is seventeen miles away, with the wide 
flats of the Romney marshes lying between. It is a pleasanter story 
than that which has put itself into verse to cling to the far more 
stately fane at Tenterden. “Tenterden Steeple is the cause of 
Godwin Sands.” That charge sounds enigmatic until one unravels 
the tale of the perfidious covetousness of no less a personage than 
the Bishop of Rochester, who built his steeple with the stone that 
was donated by the country to build the sea wall and so to keep 
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off the inundating waves that afterward broke in east of Deal and 
stopped up Sandwich Haven. The tale has furnished many writers 
with material, none more naive than that told by Hugh Lattimer, 
who credits the saying to the oldest wiseacre of the village, whose 
logic ran this way: “I am an old man, sir, and I may remember 
the building of Tenterden Steeple, and I may remember when there 
was no steeple at all there. And before that Tenterden Steeple was 
in building, there was no manner of speaking of any flats or sands 
that stopped the haven; and therefore I think that Tenterden Steeple 
is the cause of the destroying and decay of Sandwich Haven.” 

Sitting in this old-world garden of peace and roses, protected 
from the showers that overtake you almost before the sun has had 
time to turn his back and enthralled by the liquid notes of the sky- 
lark, this logic is as comfortable as any bred of a more rational order 
of life. One turns one’s eyes comfortably down the long path of 
unevenly set brick on which great clumps of marguerites and asters 
encroach without hindrance to the old well with its overhung sweep— 
a kind of a social center for the kindred spirits that come at Miss 
Craig’s welcome. For the little cottage is usually taxed to its utmost 
to house those who gladly hear the call away from London. There 
is a frank simplification of life once one gets within the boundaries 
of this little home, symbolized by the smock frocks that are the favor- 
ite wearing apparel of whichever sex is biding the time. Of course, 
the intruding male is rare and he counts himself highly favored. 
Though one may fancy that in this secluded spot thought might 
reasonably stand still, or proceed as vagrantly as old Hugh Lat- 
timer’s peasant’s reasoning, yet here in this fragrant garden you 
may hear the most ardent discussion of the suffrage cause, for the 
chatelaine has long been enrolled in the ranks of those who are 
fighting for the vote, or when this subject is not uppermost there 
is apt to be some problem connected with the future of the theater. 
Both Ellen Terry’s children are pioneers in the field of stage pro- 
duction, though one is apt to hear more of Mr. Gordon Craig’s 
theorizing than of the effective London theatrical productions of 
recent times staged by Miss Edith Craig. 

A glance within the little house at once endears it to the visitor. 
The first impression is that the cottage was built around the chimney. 
That was the first consideration no doubt, for the size of this retreat 
as in most South county cottages, quite outruns all proportion. Seats 
for four are comfortably installed within its capacious mouth. Here 
in the most fascinating of inglenooks time slips speedily away. The 
decoration, too, of the rooms is in keeping with their unpretentious 
dignity. And old furniture is in harmony with the picturesque per- 
fection of the little cottage. 
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THE LONG ROOF LINE: WHAT IT HOLDS 
FOR DECORATION AND UTILITY 


HE more one studies the development of art in various 
countries, the more fully one realizes that progress 
seems to lie in a series of reactions, with always the 
little forward impulse at the end. The materialist is 
followed by the idealist, and the idealist by the scien- 
tist, the scientist again by the man of self-satisfied 
inactivity, which reduces the world to a certain bal- 

ance of poise. And then again there is an outpouring of the pioneer 
spirit which leads the people in a restless exalted frame of mind out 
to the more purely physical world. Thus activity and reaction is 
also the universal law. 

Liberty of thought is expressed in freedom of living. This goes 
to excess and we find the world driven back to rules and regulations. 
At one time we must have all our architecture, especially our domes- 
tic architecture, simplified to the point of doing away with all care 
and responsibility and the bungalow is the result, on one floor, all 
rooms opening into each other—one outlook throughout the home. 
But no sooner are we accustomed to this type of home than its faults 
are presented to us, or if it lacks essential faults, the restless foreign 
trained architects grow tired of it. Suddenly we find houses in little 
villages shooting up into the air, skyscraper homes, as it were. And 
then we must face the problem of making the tall house picturesque 
ONE OF THE NEW LONG ROOF and attractive. 

LINES BROKEN BY CLUSTERS OF The roof line of the low 
WINDOWS AND A EOCESEED house is easily managed. It is 
BY COURTESY OF MODERNE little more than a lid sloping 
aa ee a at a pleasant angle and 
sheltering the edge of 

the house. The line is 

not steep 

enough for 

color and 

texture to be 

very notice- 

able, and 

durability 

and suitabil- 

ity are the 

essentials to 

consider. 

But when the 

home towers 
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up into the 

air four and 

five stories, 

the structure 

will either 

take on the 

effect of a 

very high and 

narrow box 

or the roof 

line must be 

made the im- 

portant dec- 

orative fea- 

ture of the 

house, very 

long and 

sweeping yet 

never cutting 

off the light. 

German ar- 
chitects, who 4 rive-story GERMAN HOUSE WITH ROOF AND SIDE WALLS OF SHINGLES: 
in common DRAWN BY CHR. MUSEL: BY COURTESY OF MODERNE BAUFORMEN. 

with all German artists, are forever on the outlook for the new and 
eccentric, are just now specializing on the many-storied house and 
the consequent necessity of developing a succession of roof lines on 
one building. 

For some time it has been difficult to enjoy modern German archi- 
tecture as a whole. Its growth has been stunted and tortured by the 
vicious eccentricities of Art Nouveau. So when we first heard of the 
five-story houses with long roofs, we had a vision of an ugly box with 
trailing, curving roof lines which would leave the interior both dark 
and tomblike. But strangely enough the new German house with its 
specialized roof seems to have taken a lesson from the modern Eng- 
lish architect, whose roofs have the beautiful sweep and exquisite 
=" of a succession of hillsides which nature has harmoniously 
related. 

We are showing here three illustrations of typical tall German 
houses and they are really significant, not only for the great beauty 
of the long sweeping lines, which never cease abruptly, and seem to 
flow down the side of the house ending only when in perfect line with 
other architectural features, but because of a careful study of fur- 
nishing ample light in gracefully grouped casement windows. 
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The opportunity that these long roofs furnish for beauty of color 
and material seems almost limitless. The roofs are especially adapted 
to treatment with shingles. They are too steep naturally for tiles, but 
perfectly adjusted for any of the new flat roof coverings which come 
today fireproof and in beautiful colors, or notably the asbestos shingles. 
And one can imagine such a roof developed most artistically with the 
thatched-shingle effect, which is both durable and picturesque. The 
lower walls of the houses shown in the illustrations are apparently all 
of cement, but we can imagine a very interesting treatment of shingle 
roof and tapestry brick side walls. 

Probably no development in modern architecture has ever 
afforded the opportunity for color that will be found in houses where 
the roof line extends from the peak of the fifth story to the lower line 
of the projecting porch of the second story. In looking at these 
sketches one feels that the secret of the beautiful sweep of these roofs 
is the fact of their being carried out over the porches, so that the end 
is never abrupt. 

It would almost seem as though the fad for the tall house in Ger- 
many and the consequent development of the beautiful roof line 
might bring about a reformation in modern domestic architecture in 
that land which would lift it out into a new realm of actual beauty. 
And thus we would find the history of art repeating itself, and a new 
beauty born in architecture out of so simple a problem as the need 
of an adjustment of the roof lines to the proper lighting of the inside 
of a house. 


}, 
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A GERMAN VILLA WITH THE NEW TYPE OF ROOF: DRAWN 
BY CHR. MUSEL: BY COURTESY OF MODERNE BAUFORMEN. 





THE PASSING OF THE FEATHER TRADE: 
BY T. GILBERT PEARSON 


PRIL seventh, nineteen hundred and thirteen, was a 
momentous day to many people. There was much 
speculation as to what the hours would bring forth 
and all day long the bulletin boards and telegraph 

yi ‘| offices in far-away cities were besieged for the latest 
news from Washington. The Democratic party, 
which had promised a great reduction in tariff rates, 
was now in power. For many weeks the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives had been considering the various 
schedules of the tariff act, and the results of their deliberation were 
this day to be made known in the form of a bill to be presented in 
Congress. It came on schedule time, and the reductions it proposed 
were numerous and pronounced. As was to be expected, not every- 
body was pleased. The Southern cotton planter shook his head over 
the drop in cotton rates. The sugar manufacturer objected to the 
idea of free sugar and immediately began to give his reasons why this 
should not be allowed. In the great Southwest the sheep men could 
hardly realize that the country was to have free wool. 

Of all those interested in the tariff, there was none more surprised 
and chagrined than those importers and wholesalers whose business 
consists in dealing in the feathers of wild birds for the millinery 
trade. These men could hardly believe it when they scanned the 
news the papers brought them, they rubbed their eyes, sat up 
straight and stared again, for tucked snugly in Schedule N was this 
hitherto undreamed of paragraph: 

“Provided that the importation of aigrettes, egret plumes or 
so-called osprey plumes, and the feathers, quills, heads, wings, tails, 
skins or parts of skins of wild birds, either raw or manufactured, and 
not for scientific or educational purposes, is hereby prohibited, but this 
provision shall not apply to feathers of domestic fowls of any kind.” 

Some of us acquainted with the rapid growth of public sentiment 
the past few years would probably not have been greatly surprised if 
a tariff so high as to make impracticable the importation of some kinds 
of feathers had been proposed; but a sweeping, far-reaching, clean- 
cut declaration that no feathers of wild birds could be brought into 
this country for commercial purposes was something to cause the 
staunchest feather dealer to turn pale. It has not been the custom of 
the Government to do things of this character. One could count on 
his fingers the list of subjects now prohibited, for example the skins of 
seals illegally killed, opium, lottery tickets, Chinese laborers, and a few 
other objectionable articles. 

That the tariff act contains this paragraph, which is of such 
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momentous importance to the preservation of the wild bird life of 
the world, redounds to the everlasting credit of the twenty-one Con- 
gressmen composing the Ways and Means Commitiee, and especially 
to Mr. Francis Burton Harrison who led the fight in the Committee, 
to Mr. Oscar W. Underwood who approved of the measure, to Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson who said that it was good. The proposition is 
now squarely up to Congress—will it approve of this plan which 
will make the United States the leader of all the world in the matter 
of bird protection? There is every reason to believe that it will 
follow this course, for it is a well-known fact the lawmakers are inclined 
to give serious heed to any earnest requests presented to them by large 
numbers of their constituents. In fact, it should not be otherwise in 
a representative government. Thousands upon thousands of letters 
and telegrams commending the passage of this section of the bill have 


been pouring into Washington since the proposed tariff act was made 
public. 


ARLY in the year, when it became known that the Ways and 
Means Committee would give public hearings on the various 
schedules to be considered, the Audubon workers felt that the 

time had come to accomplish a great deed for bird preservation and deal 
a death blow in the United States to the barbaric traffic in the feathers 
of slaughtered mother birds. The Secretary of the National Audubon 


Society applied for, and secured permission to address the Committee 
on January thirtieth. His appeal for assistance from other organiza- 
tions interested in wild life protection was responded to by the New 
York Zoological Society in the person of Dr. William T. Hornaday. 
Before the day arrived, the Committee had been advised by letters 
from three or four thousand prominent members of the Audubon 
Society that there were others besides these two men who were inter- 
ested in the issue. The Committee not only kindly received the mes- 
sage brought to them, but the speakers were frequently interrupted 
by questions of a character which plainly told of very great sympathy 
a the plan and earnest desire for all available information on the 
subject. 

The recommendations of the Audubon Society were based on the 
grounds that such action is altogether desirable and necessary to 
insure the proper conservation of the wild birds of the earth. The 
Association contended that the demand for plumage of wild birds for 
millinery purposes has grown to enormous proportions during the past 
twenty years. In the effort to supply the market, the woods, fields 
and sea coasts of the United States have been combed systematically 
by plume-hunters. Breeding colonies and rookeries in the tropics, 
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from Australia to Venezuela, and the most distant islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, have been devastated by the emissaries of the plume 
trade. The traffic in the United States has caused the practical extinc- 
tion of some of the most beautiful birds, including egrets, the least 
tern, and, locally, of several other species. Breeding colonies of cer- 
tain sea birds have been virtually annihilated along the coasts of New 
Jersey and Virginia. The egrets, formerly found, with half a dozen 
exceptions, in every State in the Union, are now restricted to a com- 
paratively few isolated colonies in the Southern States and a few 
wandering individuals which occasionally stray northward to visit 
the haunts where they were formerly abundant. 

The value of insectivorous and seed-eating birds is too well known 
to need detailed exposition in this connection. The economic value 
of the egrets and other species of plume birds is not, however, gener- 
ally appreciated. Recent investigations in Florida by a representa- 
tive of the Audubon Societies have shown that herons of several species, 
during the breeding season are not only important scavengers, but 
destroy immense numbers of crayfish, cut-worms and grasshoppers. 
We have positive information that fifty snowy egrets consumed no 
less than seven hundred and sixty-two grasshoppers and ninety-one 
cut-worms at one meal; that fifty little blue herons destroyed nineteen 
hundred grasshoppers, one hundred and forty-nine cut-worms and 
one hundred and forty-two crayfish, and fifty Louisiana herons con- 
sumed no less than twenty-eight hundred and seventy-six grasshop- 
— All of these herons eat many water snakes which are destructive 
to ‘ 

Both the egret and snowy egret kill field mice and are, therefore, 
of pronounced economic value to the agricultural interests of the 
country, as shown in Bulletin Number Thirty-three of the Biological 
Survey of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


HE trade in plumage of native birds is now illegal in a number 
of the States, including among others Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Ohio, Vermont, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, Colorado, California, Oregon, Washington. The trade in 
plumage of native birds is thus prohibited in such important millinery 
centers as Boston, New York, New Orleans, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland and Seattle. The Federal Law already pro- 
hibits interstate commerce in plumage shipped in violation of local 
laws. The United States should not permit the importation of goods 
which are contraband in some States. 
The death knell of any species of wild life is sounded when mankind 
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begins to commercialize it. A number of species of North American 
birds are today on the verge of extinction because of the activities of 
the collectors working in the interests of the world’s great millinery 
establishments. 

The Audubon Societies have been able to locate in recent years 
about thirty colonies of egrets in our Southern swamps. In the sum- 
mer of nineteen hundred and twelve these few remaining rookeries 
contained in the aggregate a population of about five thousand egrets. 
As long as we permit the importation of aigrettes, we have but little 
assurance for saving the remnant of the egrets still found in this coun- 
try, as it is impossible to distinguish in the manufactured product the 
feathers of these birds taken in different countries. 

The actual revenue to the United States Government from the 
importation of plumage (including aigrettes for mill nery purposes) is 
not known, for the reason that no separate record is kept of the 
importation of plumage for millinery purposes and of feathers and 
downs used for pillows, quilts and other purposes. In the case of 
aigrettes, probably ninety per cent. of the goods are imported in the 
crude state at the low rate of duty based on appraisal at port of ship- 
ment. If figures were available, it is doubtful whether the appraised 
value of most aigrettes would exceed fifteen or twenty dollars per 
ounce, allowing a revenue of three or four dollars per ounce. Assum- 
ing that the importations for any one year amounted to half a ton, 
or one thousand pounds, the duty at three dollars an ounce would be 
forty-eight thousand, and at four dollars per ounce, sixty-four thou- 
sand dollars. If this revenue is regarded as indispensable or so im- 
portant as to necessitate the continuance of a traffic at once barba- 
rous, useless and destructive to the interests of our farmers,.an equal 
source of revenue may be found in paragraph two hundred and eighty- 
nine in Schedule G by imposing the same duty on game birds as 
on poultry. 

To accomplish this, the Audubon Society asked the Committee to 
— paragraph two hundred and eighty-nine of the Tariff Law to 
read: 

“Poultry, live, three cents per pound; poultry and game birds, 
dead, five cents per pound.” 

The present provision which imposes a duty of five cents a pound 
on poultry and allows game birds to be imported free is class legisla- 
tion. It is the height of injustice in these days of high prices to 
require the poor man to pay a duty of five cents a pound on his poul- 
try, while the wealthy patron of the high-class restaurant and hotel 
can obtain his game birds free of duty. Under the present tariff 
exemptions, the importation of game birds from Europe has increased 
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enormously. As many as twenty-five thousand birds are known to 
have been imported on a single vessel at New York. The records of 
the Conservation Commission of New York show that since the new 
law went into effect, in nineteen hundred and eleven, prohibiting the 
sale of native game and requiring foreign game to be tagged, game 
birds to the number of four hundred and ninety-two thousand four 
hundred have been tagged. If the average of these birds is taken at a 
pound and a half, the importations of New York City alone would net 
about thirty-seven thousand dollars. 

That the Ways and Means Committee agreed with the contention 
of the Audubon Society that he who goes out for a night under the 
white lights should pay a duty on his hot bird as well as his cold bottle, 
is shown by the fact that they placed this provision in the tariff bill. 


T may be remarked in passing that a number of years ago the 
Audubon Society workers sought to stop, by Federal law, the im- 
portation of wild birds’ feathers and a bill looking to this end was 

introduced in Congress. The fear was expressed in many quarters 
that this action would greatly stimulate the killing of our native birds 
in order that milliners might be in position to supply the demand for 
such adornments. There were comparatively few States which at that 
time had laws against the killing of plumage birds, and rare indeed was 
it to find even in these favored States any of those useful officers 
known as game wardens, so the bill was withdrawn and bird protec- 
tionists have been biding their time until the right moment should 
come to present again the matter to the attention of Congress. 

The arguments once wielded so effectively against this wide plan 
for bird protection are no longer applicable. Year after year the agents 
of the Audubon Societies have carried their message of bird conserva- 
tion into the legislative halls of the various States. Though often 
defeated by the shrewd manipulations of those who profited by the 
destruction of wild life, they have nevertheless been successful in pass- 
ing laws prohibiting the killing of birds of plumage in thirty-two States 
of the Union; while in fourteen States the Audubon anti-plumage law 
making contraband the feathers of native wild birds, has been enacted. 
In addition to this, essentially all the important colonies of plume birds 
in the United States are now guarded by the wardens of the Audubon 
Society during the nesting season. So all lovers of wild birds may, 
with perfect safety, write to their Congressmen and Senators and urge 
them to vote for the anti-importation proviso in Schedule N of the 
tariff act. 

I sat within six feet of Jacob De Jong of the New York Flower 
and Feather Company when he addressed the Ways and Means Com- 
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mittee on January twenty-ninth. In answer to a direct question put 
to him by Congressman Harrison, this prominent and expert milliner 
gave utterance to the following remarkably frank and truthful state- 
ment: “It is my opinion that if Congress prohibited the importation 
of aigrettes, that would do away with (the trade of) aigrettes in this 
country, absolutely.” 

The greatest opportunity that has ever come to the American 
people to deliver a crushing death blow to that portion of the millinery 
trade which has fattened and waxed rich on the bloody trophies torn 
from the quivering bodies of parent birds, slaughtered while engaged 
in the care of their young, now lies clear before us. 

Let every man, woman and child who really cares for the decent 
things of life write or telegraph at once to their Representatives in 
Congress and demand in the name of humanity, righteousness and 
justice that they cast their votes for this bill which will make the 
United States the leader of all the powers of the world in the matter of 
bird protection. 


THE HUMBLE ANNALS OF A BACKYARD: 
BY WALTER A. DYER 


UST as every mother deems her own babe a marvel, calling your 


attention insistently to his fists, his grimaces, his tooth, and all 

the commonplace evidences of ordinary development, so we 
watched with joy and wonder the growth of our first garden, and felt 
surprised and hurt that the outer world should not clamor for admit- 
‘tance. It was a simple amateurish garden, with dahlias at one end 
and a wealth of dwarf nasturtiums along the front. Within were the 
newly set strawberry plants, string beans, tomatoes, lettuce and 
golden bantam corn. The soil was poor, but by dint of much culti- 
vating and care we made the garden a reasonable success, and Dame 
Nature helped us. 

I think it was the appearance of the young corn blades that 
brought us the greatest joy. Down in the stony, ashy earth we had 
placed the seed, six in a hill, and patted them down with a hoe. 
Every morning before breakfast we went out to see what had hap- 
pened in the night. And one night was the wonder wrought. I saw 
them first—little, light green spears thrusting through the brown 
earth, where dry kernels had been planted, and I knew that Hiawatha 
had wrestled with Mondamin in the night. Then, with the early and 
the later rains came the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear. And still the workaday world went on about us as though noth- 
ing had happened 
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That is the way it is with all the wonders of our backyard; of 
them the world neither knows nor cares. And yet I know that 
there are other backyards—hundreds, thousands of them—all over 
our land, where someone is watching the annual miracle. Not all 
the people in the world are out on the street, where shop windows 
flaunt their vulgar display. Some there are still among the flowers, 
helping things to grow, and incidentally ministering to the welfare of 
their own souls. 

It is easy enough to become acquainted with faces on the street, 
but if you would know real folks, if you would make real friends, find 
your way into the little backyards where the corn is growing and the 
souls of men and women are not hidden behind masks of artificiality 
or buried beneath the complexities of life. Quiet, simple souls, some 
of them, that would be unobserved on the street; souls that are still 
childlike enough to marvel at the sprouting of the corn; souls that 
linger under the apple trees because they are weary of the glare of 
the pavements; souls that rejoice in humble garden successes, 
because, perhaps, they have failed in the marts of trade; souls that 
have learned to find peace and contentment hiding among the weeds. 

I should like to pass into such backyards and meet such souls. I 
am sure I would like them better than the men and women in the 
street. For now that I have a backyard of my own, where corn 
sprouts, where tomatoes swell and redden, where morning-glories 
bloom and fade, I think I could understand better those other souls 
whose joys are like unto these. 

But I have my own yard to care for yet a little while. My garden 
is too poor a one to be left while I go gadding. I must needs hoe my 
corn and stake my tomatoes, and trim my hedge, and shave my lawn. 
Perhaps when it is all done, and there is nothing more to be attempted, 
then I shall have nothing to do but go preaching in all the backyards 
of our town and showing my neighbors how to cultivate their gardens 
and their souls. Until then I can only shout a greeting over the fence 
and wish luck and joy to all the brotherhood of backyard gardeners. 
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THE QUALITY OF THE SPRING ACADEMY 


E annual exhibition of the Spring Academy followed 
so closely upon the heels of the Futurist and Cubist 
Show that it is safe to say that on the day of the open- 
ing of the Academy reception there was a certain flutter 
of excitement as to the effect the brilliant coloring and 
the audacious eccentricities of the Armory Show would 
have upon the more classic and traditional art of New 
York. Some who were interested in the Futurist Exhibition were also 
exhibitors at the Academy; in fact, some of the artists most energetic 
in arranging for the Futurist Exhibition were Academicians. There 
had been a general prophecy that undoubtedly the members and 
guests of the Academy would fling out a brighter banner of welcome, 
that the walls should not seem somber in contrast with those deco- 
rated by the canvases of Matisse, Gauguin, Redon, VanGogh and the 
Cubists of even wilder and more reckless purpose. 

But as a matter of fact we question if the Armory Exhibition 
really greatly affected the Spring Academy. To begin with there is 
very little doubt that most of the paintings were accomplished be- 
fore the opening of the vivid exhibition, that the men who felt an 
impulse to paint with primitive fervor and color had already shown 
the same desire at the Fall Academy, and that the more conventional 
Academicians were painting just what they loved and cared for and 
felt to be good art without regard to Paris or Spain. 

And so we wandered through the Academy to find it on the aver- 
age a better exhibition than usual, pleasant and peaceful, with much 
beauty and freshness and love of good landscape, an infinitely greater 
number of American subjects than in past years, more portraits and 
more children in the portraits than ever before. It was the exception 
to find a painting of France or the imitation of French technique. 
We saw Maine and the wilder parts of her rock-bound coast, the Far 
West with her violet mist-hung canyons, the Southwest, arid and gold 
color; California coast scenes, wooded spots in the Yosemite, Con- 
necticut, of course, and occasional glimpses of Florida. Subjects 
all home grown, with a fresh vigorous American technique, colors that 
were not an enigma to the layman, scenes that were tender with 
national memory covered the canvases of the great majority of the 
young artists adorning the walls of the Academy. Certainly not 
ten per cent. of the pictures showed the influence of the present 
excitement in Europe for color, arrangement and presentation. 

We hear stories of artists shutting themselves up alone in studios, 
being fed through cubby holes, never leaving their ateliers for months 
at a time, lest they should be subject to and influenced by traditions. 
They must work in new ways; they must invent new processes and 
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methods, new color ideas. They have libraries of scientific works, 
and mathematics has become their handmaiden. But the Academy 
has paid little heed to these. It has grown fond of its own country, 
liking to present an illusion of her beauty in its own way, and the 
agonies and the heartbreaks of Paris were infinitely removed from 
the scenes of pleasant beauty in the Fine Arts Galleries on Fifty- 
seventh Street. 

The pictures which we have selected, and three of them are 
prize winners, for illustration are limited to one field, that of por- 
trait painting. One by Cecilia Beaux, most conspicuously hung on 
the honor wall of the Vanderbilt Gallery; “Brother and Sister” 
by Jean MacLane, painted with rare sympathy and amazing bril- 
liancy, and the delicate subdued figure of the little girl by George 
Bellows, a plain shy little girl, but painted “all around,” with a real 
beauty and a thinking head and pathetic eyes that reveal the begin- 
ning of a troubled understanding of life. Our fourth picture, by 
Lillian Genth, of motherhood, is singularly tender and beautiful and 
painted fearlessly. It is wonderful to think that at last we may enjoy 
in art as well as in life the impression of kind, generous, beautiful 
motherhood without the Puritan streak of horror at facing the real 
beauty of the thought. 

Perhaps one of the most sincerely painted pictures in the Van- 
derbilt Gallery was Eugene Speicher’s portrait of his wife, lovely in 
tone and done with such simplicity that one marveled at the com- 
pleteness of the result. There seemed to be just a few well arranged 
spaces and yet the whole portrait was alive, smiling, fresh, young. 
Three other portraits which seemed to win much approval were 
Maurice Fromkes’ “The Green Gown,” Ben Ali Haggin’s presentment 
of Gloria De Maury, and Luis Mora’s full length green portrait of his 
wife. Daniel Garber’s landscapes are always good to see, and those at 
the Academy were especially joyous and overflowing with sunshine. 

Paul Dougherty in his “Rock Channels” shows us that he under- 
stands the placid beauty of undisturbed blue waters as well as the 
splendor and terror of Cornwall storms, and he makes us wish always 
that he would paint some of the wild or the gentle scenes of our own 
coast; not because it is more beautiful, but because we would value 
his memory of it. Other effective paintings in the Vanderbilt Gallery 
were Leonard Ochtman’s poetic landscape and a wonderful fresh 
canvas of F. C. Frieseke; A. L. Groll’s Arizona landscape, beautiful 
in light and treatment, and Schofield’s large thin fresh landscape of 
“"Thawing Winter.” It was a pleasant exhibition, one to see many 
times and to enjoy in retrospection, a curious contrast to the 
Armory Show, and possibly the last so simple and gentle in color. 
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THE NEW LIFE OF FOLK-SONGS: THEIR USE 
aa MODERN PEOPLE: BY K. MACGOWAN 


T is not altogether good that folk-songs are becoming 
popular in recitals and lecture-concerts; to sing them 
at home, around the piano, with the family joining in 
would be far saner. For folk-songs represent the 
childhood of music; and the disenchantment of 

mh demonstrating the beauties and advantages of chil- 

dren in a platform lecture would be very great. With 

folk-songs as with children, the way to know and to love them is to 

include them as a part of the home, even to the extent of their bother- 

ing the neighbors and getting into people’s way. Folk-songs should 

live in the home rather than elsewhere; because, like children, they 

grow better under its influence. They should be sung amateurishly; 

since, in the same way as children, they need the amateur spirit, the 
loving spirit. 

The two qualities that make a child lovable are health and sim- 
plicity. Health, because it is the source of all good things, and 
simplicity because it leaves the natural health free to develop. All 
other qualities are secondary to and derived from them. To whole- 
hearted children gentle manners come naturally in due time from 
social intercourse; and their native truthfulness, if not conscien- 
tiously curbed, becomes positively embarrassing. Their unselfish- 
ness is worthless if not spontaneous. All the fascination of children 
can be traced to health and to simplicity which is a lack of anything 
else. 

Similarly health and simplicity are the two qualities that make 
folk-songs beautiful. They are the main sources of beauty in what- 
ever self-conscious music may grow out of them later; they are 
the priceless qualities, the ones that cannot be aped. It is a com- 
monplace saying that few great composers have been able to write 
simple songs. Even the noted arias from the best Italian operas 
can hardly compare with the songs originated by the peasants at 
their fair at Piedegrotta. When reduced to their simplest terms the 
melodies of great composers are usually found lacking in emotional 
power or health, and in technical honesty or simplicity. 

I speak of the health of music not mystically or sentimentally, 
but in a very matter of fact way. Health in an organic being is 
the frictionless adjustment of parts for the generation of power. 
Health in music (which is very highly organic) is the frictionless 
adjustment of parts, the scales, the interval values and the relation 
of the tonic for the generation of emotional response. The precise 
natures of the parts and the sources of their power are subjects for 
the zsthetist and the psychologist. As a practical fact each national 
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musical tradition has given peculiar and unique value to its musical 
“parts.” Apparently these values are not innate in the tones and 
scales themselves, else the different national traditions could scarcely 
be so various and so inimitable; but certainly the values become 
actual material for the composer when they are accepted by the 
mass of the people for what they pretend to be. The greater the 
number of healthy unspoiled people that accept these values, the 
greater the emotional response obtained by the music, the greater 
its potential power. It thus becomes the folk, the audience, rather 
than the composer which gives music its power. In a very real way, 
we hear the whole Russian people in the Marche Slav and the whole 
German people in the Valhalla motif. When, in a particular song, 
the parts are organized so as to produce without friction a special 
emotional response, the song may be called healthy; and the degree 
of its health may be measured by the quantity of emotional response 
it is able to awaken. In short, folk-songs are healthy in so far as 
they are democratic. 


HE simplicity of folk-songs, like that of flesh and blood chil- 
dren, consists in their freedom from manners and ideas not 
necessary to their existence. That is to say, a simple song 

needs no brilliancy of performance, no charm of applied ornament, 
no “effective” climax, or any beauties which are foreign to simple, 


busy people. Folk-songs, like children, are often too blunt and 
honest to please concert-trained listeners. The manners of a simple 
child are acquired unconsciously and are not in the ordinary sense 
“manners” at all. A simple child, like a simple folk-song, refuses 
to be “parlor-broke.” A folk-song asks for nothing that it does 
not itself supply and renders no beauty which is not intelligible to 
all. Like the child, which is humanity reduced to the lowest common 
denominator, the folk-song contains only those qualities which are 
common to everyone. This, then, is the simplicity of the folk-song, 
its freedom from al] qualities not absolutely demanded by its mate- 
rials in their particular problem or by its freedom from any effect 
save for the sake of expression. 

The most obvious quality of folk-song that which is vulgarly 
known as naiveté, but which many are content to describe as sin- 
cerity, is the spiritual state out of which, in the composer, the song 
grew and into which, in the hearer, it entered. The naivete of a 
child consists in the fact that he is intent on his business. The 
same and no less can be said of the folk-song. Try to play with a 
child and you will likely do it with your own manners of speech 
and action, and especially with that lamentable air of patronage 
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which the child instantly detects. You are interested in playing 
with him; while the child is interested in the game. So must you 
be, or you cannot play successfully with him, only to him. Perhaps 
you cannot be interested in his house made of hairpins and orange- 
peel. So much the less fun for you. Most of us, however, make our 
own houses of hairpins and orange-peel and read the Sunday sup- 
plements and recite limericks, and thereby save our souls. So with 
the folk-song. We cannot patronize it, or regard it as a quaint ex- 
ample of what music was before it grew up. We must be interested 
in what it says, not in the fact of the recital. If we cannot sigh to 
the romance of Annie Laurie, whose neck was like the swan, or 
shudder at the fate of the lover who ate an eel cooked by his faith- 
less sweetheart and became “‘sick at heart;’’ if we cannot be inter- 
ested in these things we are welcome to our sensations of superiority. 
Still most of us love a sentimental romance. At all events we must 
take our folk-songs heart-whole for what they are or not at all. 
It may be that naive “innocence of the eye” means also “‘imbecility 
of the mind,” as was said of the pre-Raphaelites, but if that which 
concerns all men is in its simplicity beneath the surface of “culti- 
vated people,” then may they spare themselves the trouble of further 
pretense. 

The simplicity of the folk-song is not like that of a diet fad, one 
of repression. Once the naivete of the folk-song is gained by the 
singer, the whole problem becomes one not of repression but of 
vigorous expression. Folk-music is always militant. It is constantly 
trying to burst its bonds, that is its vitality. Therefore its form 
always follows or just catches up to its content. For this reason we 
hear nothing in folk literature about art for art’s sake. Its sim- 
plicity knows communal customs but no laws. Its so-called form 
and “laws” are unconscious by-products. And so the “qualities” 
of good folk-song singing are not guiding principles, but only ex 
post facto descriptions of how the song sounded when sincerely ren- 
dered. The singer and the hearer therefore need first of all simplicity 
and honesty of soul; the singer being able to inspire the hearer with 
the energy and imagination that God has given him. 


HERE are, roughly speaking, two classes of folk-songs, the 
narrative and the decorative. In the former the words domi- 
nate, in the latter, the music. The narrative form developed 

from the recitation of stories, probably by way of the chant. Of 
this type were the Scandinavian runes and sagas some of which we 
possess. The decorative song started from a highly-colored musical 
phrase such as children make up to nonsense words. Later, instead 
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of the nonsense words or syllables, a real thought was substituted, 
repeated endlessly as in the Indian serenade, “Under thy window 
I stand singing.” Again the decorative song might be developed 
from the narrative. If the narration had attained some sort of 
stanza or measured form the chorus would be likely to enter in with 
a refrain or “burden” sung to a set tune, invented by one of the 
company or remembered traditionally. The words usually had 
little connection with those of the main narrative and were often 
sheer nonsense. This burden was decorative in spirit. Once it 
became established the narrative stanzas were likely to adopt a 
set tune, as in the case of the old English border and Robin Hood 
ballads. The song had then become decorative and the words 
forced to fit the music. There is not much to be said about the 
music of the narrative songs and there are not many of them. Their 
whole art is that of good story-telling. In the decorative songs, 
however, the course is clear; the music is all-important and invio- 
late. If this course produces incongruous effects, distortions and 
absurdities, then so it must be. 

Nearly all folk-songs of the decorative type are rhythmical, 
although only the more highly developed ones are in measured 
rhythm. But since the measured songs form the majority of those 
we are likely to hear, until our spirit becomes more critical we can 
consider the problem of tempo as universal. 

Wagner has said that the art of orchestral conducting begins 
and ends in the establishment of the right tempo. A similar exag- 
geration would not be far wrong in the case of “decorative” folk- 
songs which are above all else rhythmical. There is no set tempo 
for a given folk-song. The exact shade is a delightful matter of 
personal agreement between song and singer. Folk-songs can be 
quite accurately classified after the fashion of the music of a century 
and a half ago as either fast or slow. If the song is fast in spirit, 
then the natural tendency of the singer, who must be militant, is 
to make it faster. If the song is slow, then slower. But in this 
process of exaggerating the tempo the song becomes more and more 
effective up to a certain point, beyond which the singer suddenly 
finds himself utterly unable to preserve its unity and simplicity. 
This precise point, or a shade on the safe side of it, is the ideal one 
to adopt. Its realization depends upon the singer. For instance 
if a slow, sensuous serenade is begging to be drawled still more 
slowly and sensuously, the singer will need all his breath control, 
his beauty of tone, his variety of shading and so on, to keep the 
phrases complete and the rhythmic vibration evident. If the song 
be a rapid bolero crying for more and yet more abandon, he will 
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need a nice power of maintaining smoothness with speed and of 
keeping the enunciation distinct and natural. It is this contradic- 
tion between the demands of the song and the powers of the per- 
former which makes every good folk-song a challenge to the singer. 
Each performance is a fresh and unique encounter. 


HE tempo once set tends to be invariable. It cannot be 

altered to suit a passing shade of meaning or to display a 

singer’s exhibition tones. Of course variations will come, 
and it is well that they should, but only when demanded by intense 
meaning. Cadences, if the cadential effect is strong, may be pro- 
longed slightly, though usually only in the last stanza. There is 
a certain suddenness in the ending of folk-songs which is wholly 
desirable. It sets them off cleanly and honestly, as though they 
proclaimed: “Here I am; I hope you will like me, but I won’t 
bow and scrape.” It is something of the sudden shock we feel when 
a child blurts out the truth about a family skeleton. Any disfigure- 
ment of the song for the sake of a climax is wholly dishonest. Occa- 
sionally, in songs of a more narrative or dramatic character, it is 
good to vary the tempo of the various stanzas in accord with their 
meaning, although tempo should rarely ever be changed within 
a strophe. Now and then in lyrical songs, a bit of a phrase may 
be sung with just the gentlest loving exaggeration, but only when 
absolutely demanded by the inner emotional stress. On the whole, 
the tempo must never be varied except for good causes. 

The question of tone in folk-song singing is identical with that 
of good singing everywhere, one of efficient tone production. By 
efficiency I mean the obtaining of the maximum resonance with the 
minimum effort. Efficient tone is that which we call “full,” “‘pure,” 
“‘ball-like,” or “Italian.” Into this the folk-song singer must put 
all the art and technique at his command, the more so because he 
cannot allow himself the short cuts to volume which the vaudeville 
singer studies, or to the fulness which the concert singer cultivates. 
A simple, straight-forward tone must be the basis of all folk-singing, 
as the diapason stop is the foundation of the organ; and, as with 
the organist, the folk-singer’s good taste can be almost accurately 
measured by the extent to which he uses his diapason. 

It may be asked why one requires great technical skill in vocaliza- 
tion when the other requirements can be met instinctively and with- 
out conscious study. The answer is: Simply to overcome the vicious 
effects of civilization. The untutored singer, the farm hand or the 
kitchen maid is able to sing well up to the limit of whatever he 
or she attempts. But among those who are raised in a consciously 
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musical atmosphere not one singer in twenty uses his voice well 
naturally. So among the great majority whose self-consciousness 
means lack of self-confidence, the only corrective is much more 
painful self-consciousness and study. But in extenuation of this 
fact the highly cultivated in cities demand rightfully a better tone 
than folk-singers thought necessary. Still this careful production 
of a wholesome tone need never falsify the simplicity of folk-song. 


HE case is somewhat the same with enunciation. Most 

trained singers, at least in this country, enunciate badly 

probably because they are trained. Agnes M., a music 
student, reports that her little sister aged nine, enunciates clearly 
and intelligibly when she sings her Mother Goose rhymes. Agnes 
M., on the other hand, is so occupied with tone production that 
only by a special effort of the will does she give due heed to her 
enunciation. Her sister sings in order to get her story told, and 
good enunciation comes to her quite naturally. If it does not come 
naturally to the folk-singer, then it must be made to come some 
other way. Folk-art has no place for sloppy speaking. At the 
same time folk-song words permit liberties which would be intoler- 
able in an “art-song.” For instance, this stanza from the old Scot- 
tish ballad, “Mary Hamilton:” 

“‘When she came down the Cannogate, 
The Cannogate sae free, 
Many a ladie looked o’er her window 
Weeping for this ladie.” 

The last “ladie’” must be made to rhyme in spite of itself. But 
whatever distortion may be necessary ceases to be unpleasant as 
soon as one feels the energy and vigor of folk-art. 

Perhaps the folk-songs, thus stripped of civilized prettiness and 
various aids to effectiveness, will not please concert-trained audi- 
ences. There are nevertheless scores of settlements and working 
people’s clubs where they will be heartily enjoyed. 

The atmosphere of labor and poverty is in truth the best setting 
for enjoyment of a sincere art, provided the labor is not brutalized 
and the poverty not embittered. This atmosphere knows no parlor 
tricks and holds no excessive standards. It tends to create that divine 
freedom from self-consciousness which, as has been said, is the neces- 
sary condition of folk-art. When a man is occupied chiefly by work 
any music he makes is gratuitous and spontaneous. Art it is said 
is only the expression of man’s joy in his work. 





VACATION BUNGALOWS THAT 
APPEAL BESIDES AS HOMES 
OF COMFORT AND REFRESH- 
MENT 


ITH the return of summer a 
longing slips into the heart of 
men and women alike to be on 


the wing, as it were, to fly away 
from the routine of life which occupies 
regularly the greater part of the year, and 
in some chosen spot of the earth to refresh 
themselves by Nature’s companionability 
and to drink deeply of her soothing influ- 
ences. And somewhere for the earnest man 
and woman there is waiting a spot, per- 
chance by the sea, at the base of a hillside or 
néar a running stream, where a shelter can 
be built for the vacation season of the year. 
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FLOOR PLAN OF CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOW No. 161. 
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Many, however, are held back from even 
seeking the bit of earth likely to give them 
solace, simply because they think they can- 
not afford to build thereon a home. Their 
conception of a “cheap house” includes 
ugliness and inconvenience. Therefore the 
succumb to the tyranny of a summer board- 
ing-house where the food is often not well 
cooked or nourishing and where beds are 
hard and unsympathetic. Later they return 
to their regular occupations, feeling that 
disappointment has marred their vacation 
time. 

Probably the most satisfying summer 
outings are spent in snug little homes, in- 
formal places, or at least under a roof 
where all city-cramped faculties can have 
full play, for the men and the women who 
live restricted lives owing to the character 
of their various occupations above all things 
crave freedom in their 
summer outings. 

THE CRaFTsMAN has 
proved that to build a 
bungalow snug, attractive 
and comfortable, in full 
view of the setting sun and 
where the air moves free- 
ly, is not as costly an un- 
dertaking as many people 
suppose. It can be made 
to come within the means 
of most home lovers 
with moderate salaries. If 
well done in the beginning, 
it then not only provides 
a shelter for the summer 
outing, but a home for all 
time, paying liberally for 
itself as time passes. It 
has always been the ideal 
of THe CraFtsMan to 
provide men and women 
of small incomes with 
homes in which their indi- 
viduality might be truly 
expressed, where they 
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might feel themselves in reality a part of 
their environment. 

The two vacation bungalows presented 
this month by THe CraFTsMAN make, even 
through their illustrations, a direct appeal 
to bachelors, bachelor maids and _ small 
families wishing to abide for a while close 
to the green things of the earth. These 
houses rest in so friendly a fashion on the 
ground that they seem to be a part of it. 
Both are very simple but dignified in char- 
acter. About them is an air that would at- 
tract the interest of anyone seeking peace 
and joy close to Nature. 


UNGALOW No. 161, the larger of the 
two, can be built for from $1,500 to 
$2,000, not a large expenditure when 

one takes into consideration the complete- 
ness of the structure as a home, and the 
fact that it can be made habitable for the 
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CRAFTSMAN SHINGLE BUNGALOW No. I61: 
ROOMS, BATH AND LIVING PORCH. 


should the 


FIVE 


whole of 
desire. 

Sometimes a member of a family may 
succumb for a time to ill health, when the 
possession of such a bungalow is of inesti- 
mable value. The patient can there regain 
his health economically in comparison with 
the charges made at various resorts and 
sanitariums. 

The exterior of this bungalow is covered 
with shingles. The porch having supports 
of hewn posts which carry out the idea of 
harmony with Nature. The roof can be of 
some sheet composition such as Ruberoid, 
its slant being hardly sufficient for the use 
of shingles. When well colored, perhaps by a 
combination of brown shingles and a green 
roof, or one of red where a brighter touch 
is desired, this home appears to fit into the 
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landscape as completely as though it were 
Nature’s own handiwork. 

The arrangement of the interior shows 
this vacation home to be planned so that no 
space is wasted. From the porch, stretch- 
ing the full length of the building, one steps 
directly into the living room with its 
spacious fireplace opposite the door of en- 
trance. The room is well lighted by the 
double casements on each side of the door, 
and by a group of three on the right, so that 
it will have as much fresh air and sunshine 
as possible. And as this room and the 
porch will naturally be the most popular 
portions of the bungalow, they should be 
considered in deciding its placing. The 
best exposure will probably be facing south, 
giving the living room and porch the east- 
ern, southern and western sunlight. 

The living room is a good-sized place— 
15 by 25 feet—and its size seems increased 
by the wide openings into the bedrooms on 
the left and the hall in the rear. If the 
owner preferred, of course, one or both of 
these openings might be closed by an ordi- 
nary partition and door, or by portiéres. 
The east end of the living room can well be 
used for an informal dining room whenever 
the inclemency of the weather forbids eat- 
ing on the porch. 
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The kitchen directly behind this section 
of the living room is fitted up along its light 
east side with a table, sink and drainboard 
and a closet. The range in the corner of 
the room uses the substantial chimney for 
its flue. China closets add to the complete- 
ness of the equipment. 

This floor plan provides for three bed- 
rooms, each one furnished with a closet, 
and there is also a large closet in one corner 
of the living room convenient for coats, or 
for golf sticks, tennis rackets, fishing tackle, 
etc. Perhaps only two bedrooms may be 
necessary, in which case the one opening 
from the living room may be turned into a 
study, office, music room or studio, accord- 
ing to the inclination of the home-builder. 
The two bedrooms in the rear and the bath- 
room between them open out of the hall, 
resulting in a certain amount of seclusion 
for this part of the house, and shutting off 
at will the living-room section. 

More space or more elements of comfort 
could hardly be gained in a plan of these 
dimensions. The rooms are well lighted by 
good-sized windows and the circulation of 
air is untrammeled. 


UNGALOW No. 162 is considerably 
smaller than the first one illustrated 


this month, yet as practical. The 
cost of its construction need not exceed 
$1,200. It is built of shingles, field stone 
and hewn posts, and its roof is sufficiently 
sloped to permit of the use of shingles, 
should they be preferred to composition 
sheet roofing. 

As in the first bungalow, the door opens 
directly from the porch into the living room, 
and on each side are double casements, 
while a group of three casements lights the 
right-hand wall and a single casement is 
placed on each side of the fireplace oppo- 
site. This will ensure plenty of air and 
sunlight, especially if the bungalow is built, 
as it probably will be, facing south. While 
this bungalow occupies less space than the 
one previously described, its living room is 
even larger than the first, being 16 by 29 
feet. The arrangement of the open fire- 
place and built-in seats on each side results 
in considerable structural interest at this 
end of the room and gives the place an air 
of comfort and hospitality. We would sug- 
gest that these seats be made with hinged 
lids, for the storage space beneath will be 
particularly welcome in such a small home. 

The rear of the floor plan is occupied by 
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the kitchen, bathroom and bedroom, each of 
which opens out of a small hall, which gives 
the necessary privacy that is so often lack- 
ing in bungalow life. The kitchen is 
equipped with built-in dresser, sink and 
drainboard beneath the left-hand windows, 
with the range opposite where it will get 
plenty of light from the windows at the 
‘back. A door opens onto the small porch, 
where many of the kitchen tasks may be 
done in the open air. 

The bedroom in the corner will prove 
particularly comfortable during the sum- 
mer, for it has windows on three sides that 
will provide for plenty of cross-ventilation. 
A good-sized closet is built here next to the 
‘one which opens out of the living room. 

With thoughts of the spring and early 
summer wild flowers growing spontane- 
ously about these vacation houses and the 
asters and golden rods of autumn adding 
later to their brilliancy, it is hoped that they 


CRAFTSMAN VACATION BUNGALOW NO. 162: 
ROOMS AND LIVING PORCH. 


will suggest to many ideals of comfortable 
home life filled with the joy of outdoor liv- 
ing and tranquillity. 

In the illustrations of these two bunga- 
lows, it will be noticed, we have suggested 
the use of rustic garden furniture, and in 
the first sketch is shown a boat-landing 
with a rustic railing. Other practical sug- 
gestions along these lines will be found in 
an article on page 349, which includes il- 
lustrations of various forms of rustic con- 
struction—settles and chairs, garden tables, 
summer houses and pergolas, simple and 
at the same time decorative in design. Not 
only do such features invite one to spend 
as much time as possible in the open air, 
but they may prove a very effective means 
of making the little bungalows seem at 
home among rugged woodland surround- 
ings. 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSES BUILT 
FOR “OUTDOOR” LIVING 


HE CRAFTSMAN, in showing in 
[ this outdoor number four plans of 


houses instead of the customary 

two, does so because 

share with its readers the con- 
viction that the desirable 
country house of the present 
is the one that brings the 
open country nearest to the 
fireside. This idea is also 
typified by the two extra 
plans given this month on 
pages 322 and 324, which 
may prove especially service- 
able at this season of the year. 
For a long time THE 
CRAFTSMAN has felt that too 
close and unbroken a home 
enclosure is not good for the 
general health of family life, 
and that all forms of interior 
stuffiness should be abolished. 
Moreover, to the fact of liv- 
ing in rooms through which 
air cannot circulate freely is 
due, THE CRAFTSMAN thinks, 
much of the lack of fiber and 


it wishes to 


CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOW 
NO. 163: FIRST FLOOR 
PLAN. 
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the physical weaknesses of many people. A 
superabundance of hangings, innumerable 
sofa cushions, thick carpets and deep-cush- 
ioned seats deprive the individual of the 
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power to resist the in- 
roads of illness. In 
succumbing to their in- 
fluence he forgets his 
own force. The think- 
ing mind realizes that 
to live in the open as 
much as possible is 
beneficial not only to 
the body but to the 
mind, the two together 
working toward the in- 
evitable weal or woe 
of humanity. 

In planning the two 
houses shown here, the 
idea has been to ar- 
range the interiors 
compactly and cco- 
nomically, and to pro- 
vide a generous 
amount of airy, sunlit 
space while keeping 
the houses as roomy 
as possible; in other 
words, to provide open 
rooms that have prac- 
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Gustav Stickley, Architect. 


CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOW (TWO-FLOORS) NO. 163: BUILT 
TO BRING ALL THE SUN AND AIR POSSIBLE iNDOORS. 
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Gustav Stickley, Architect. 


CRAFPSMAN BUNGALOW NO, 164: THE SPECIAL FEATURES 
\kI \ SUNROOM, LIVING PORCH AND SLEEPING PORCH 
. 
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tically the value of porches and yet are a 
permanent part of the living area. 


OUSE No. 163, a two-floor structure 
of cement with a roof of asbestos 
shingles, while presenting an exterior 

different from most Craftsman houses, has 
lost neither simplicity nor dignity; it has 
nevertheless gained considerably in power 
to open up freely to the outside air, and to 
draw within its shelter the beauty and 
freshness of the garden. 

The lower walls of this house are made 
up largely of casement windows, which 
can be thrown open readily to flood the in- 
terior with sunlight and air. The windows 
of the sunroom can be completely removed 
during the warm weather and their place 
taken by screens. This generous amount 
of windows and the way in which they are 
grouped together is one of the most inter- 
esting and unique features of the exterior. 
Moreover, they give the house an appear- 
ance of close relationship with nature, so 
that even indoors one will not feel shut 
away from the odor of flowers and the 
sweet smell of the earth. 

In order to emphasize this wholesome 
idea of opening a house well to the out-of- 
doors, we have illustrated the east side of 
this. dwelling, the morning sun bathing it 
early and working gradually around to the 
south, where it suffuses the sunroom, liv- 
ing room and entrance porch. 

This porch can be better seen in the plan 
than in the perspective view. From it one 
steps into a hall lighted by double case- 
ments, beneath which the long window-seat 
is built. The woodwork of the staircase, 
which turns up to the right, may be made 
an attractive part of this hallway, and if 
it seems advisable to have a coat closet 
here one might be built in the corner be- 
tween the stairs and kitchen. The arrange- 
ment of the hall will be found particularly 
convenient, as it shuts off the kitchen from 
the main living portion of the house. It 
also insures privacy for the room which 
we have marked “office,” and which may, 
of course, be put to whatever use is most 
desirable for some busy member of the 
family. 

From the hall one passes into the living 
room, which will prove an unusually light 
and cheerful place, with its many windows, 
its open fireplace and built-in seat, around 
which the furnishings will naturally be 
grouped. From this room two glass doors 
give access to the sunroom. 
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CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOW No. 164: FLOOR PLAN. 


This sunroom should naturally hold no 
furniture or floor covering likely to be 
damaged by a whimsical shower or by a 
rough wind driving the leaves from the 
trees through its open spaces. It depends. 
moreover, upon the inclination of the 
owner whether or no the glass windows, 
with the passing of cold weather, are re- 
placed by screens or blinds, also a good deal 
upon the location of the house. If situated 
in a section of the country free from mos- 
quitoes, Japanese blinds would be pref- 
erable, as they can be lifted up when not 
needed for shade, leaving no hindrance to 
the entrance of air. In this sunroom, away 
from office, entrance porch, hall and their 
traffic, one may find secluded comfort and 
shelter. Flowers, vines, and other plants 
could be grown in this room, making it 
almost into a conservatory. 

From the sunroom one steps through a 
glass door flanked by windows down onto 
the terrace, which, while sheltered by the 
walls of the house, is open overhead. This 
terrace is raised a little above the garden 
level, and an additional air of coziness is 
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given by low cement parapets and posts. 
The latter offer just the places for pots of 
flowers—nasturtiums would give rich 
patches of color—while in the corners of 
the terrace against the walls, tall potted 
shrubs might be set. The terrace floor 
might be of cement, unless a note of 
warmth and variety were preferred in the 
shape of red brick tiles. 

Overlooking the terrace are the windows 
of the library, which opens out of the living 
room, and in this light pleasant place we 
have indicated bookshelves lining the long 
wall and a couch against the shorter parti- 
tion. 

Nearby is the dining room, which is built 
practically like the sunroom, with its walls 
almost entirely of windows and glass doors 
opening to the terrace and garden. In 
winter this room will be glassed in, while 
in summer screens may take the place of 
windows, converting it into an outdoor 
dining room or porch. 

A good-sized pantry with two dressers, 
sink and ice-box separates the dining room 
from the kitchen and the latter connects 
with a small porch from which the ice-box 
may be filled. 


The second floor plan will be found 


especially convenient. There is a large 
central hall lighted by three windows over- 
looking the terrace; the two bedrooms on 
this side of the house are irregular in shape 
on account of the dormer construction, and 
on each side of the dormers are closets be- 
neath the slope of the main roof. These 
dormer alcoves can be made yery inviting 
by the building of window-seats. For 
these two bedrooms a bathroom is provided 
at the head of the stairs, while the rest of 
the second floor is taken up by the owner’s 
room with its two large closets and private 
bath, and the maid’s room and bath. 


N order to carry out properly the scheme 
of House No. 164, it should be built 
facing the south, for this will in- 
sure plenty of sunlight for the many 
windows of dining room, sunroom and liv- 
ing room. While this house is very differ- 
ent in layout from its predecessor, all 
the rooms being on one floor, the same 
principles are used in the general co.struc- 
tion and arrangement of the sunroom. 
The lower part of the building is of 
brick, the upper part and chimneys finished 
with stucco, while the roof is covered with 
asbestos shingles. This combination gives 
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variety of texture and lends itself to an in- 
teresting color scheme. By way of con- 
trast with the red brickwork, asbestos 
shingles of a soft green might be chosen; 
brown woodwork would look well with the 
natural-colored stucco, while a lighter note 
might be added by painting the door and 
window sash white. 

The charm of this house is its nearness 
to the garden and its homelike coziness. 
The terrace offers the means of entrance 
and is enclosed by a low parapet topped by 
boxes in which flowers are planted. These 
and the flower-boxes at the sunroom win- 
dows bring the garden and house into such 
intimate companionship that one hardly 
knows where one leaves off and the other 
begins. To keep these boxes filled with 
flowers that show bloom during the months 
that the house is occupied, flowers rich in 
color and alluring in fragrance, at once be- 
comes a delightful occupation for one 
member of the family. When the house is 
lived in throughout the year, as will most 
likely occur, the plants of summer’s gay 
bloom can be replaced in the autumn by 
evergreens able to stand cold, harsh weath- 
er and to lift themselves in their cheerful 
dress of green above the whiteness of the 
snow. It is at this season that the glass 
windows, on which the sun shines freely, 
warm the room with an electrifying glow 
obtainable from no other source. 

A couple of steps from the terrace lead 
up to the sunroom, which, if made cheer- 
ful with plants and comfortable with 
willow furniture, will prove an entrance 
at once unique and inviting. A wide open- 
ing leads to the living room, which is 
lighted by casement windows and warmed 
by an open fireplace, and on the right, 
separated by post-and-panel construction, 
the dining room is found. From this room 
glass doors with windows on each side 
lead to the sunroom, and as there is also a 
group of three casements on the right it 
will prove an unusually light and interest- 
ing place for the serving of meals. 

Behind the dining room are the pantry 
and kitchen, the latter opening on to a 
large sheltered porch at the rear, where 
many of the kitchen tasks may be done 
during the warm weather. If this porch 
is surrounded by a parapet it could even be 
used for sleeping purposes, as it is con- 
venient to the bedrooms and bath. The 
attic may be used for storage or it may be 
finished off as a maid’s bedroom. 
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THE LITTLE HOUSE IN THE 
ORCHARD: BY LAURA 
KLE JOHNSON 


OT always is it possible, when 
building, to combine the conven- 


RIN- 


iences of village life with the loca- 

tion and environment of a home in 
the country. Our situation on the edge of 
the village of Lyons, New York, is a happy 
solution of this problem. The house stands 
on the brink of a valley in an apple orchard, 
many years old. It faces the east, and the 
slope directly across the road is so abrupt 
that we have reason to believe that no build- 
ing will ever be erected there, to obstruct 
our beautiful view, which extends for many 
miles to the north, east and south. 

When looking for a design from which 
to build a home we naturally turned to the 
back numbers of THE CrarrsMAN Maga- 
zine, and there found a plan that strongly 
appealed to us, and which, with some altera- 
tions, has proved to be a most livable home, 
to our minds at least. The house seems 
well suited in shape and proportions to the 
location we chose for it. It nestles down 
under the sweeping branches of the trees 
as though it were as much an integral part 
of the landscape as the sheltering boughs 
above ! 

The building is one and one-half stories 
in height, and stands upon a foundation of 
split field stone 38 feet square, 10 feet of 
which is utilized as a porch. This space of 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF HOUSE OF MR. W. T. JOHNSON, 
LYONS, NEW YORK, ADAPTED FROM A CRAFTSMAN 
PLAN. 

10 by 38 feet was not excavated, but after 
the wall was built it was filled in with earth, 
upon which a 4-inch concrete floor was laid, 
marked off in 9-inch squares. Steps of 
field stone—split—with treads of concrete 
lead to the porch. The house is covered 
with 24-inch hand-split cypress shingles, 
exposed 11 inches to the weather. The ex- 
terior trim is also cypress, and the rafters 
and exposed purlins are of yellow pine. 
The windows throughout the house are 
casements, opening out, and the sash are 
painted white. The exterior doors are of 
oak. The sweeping roof in front forms 
the covering of the porch, being supported 
by four posts each 16 inches square. Th> 
3 by 8 inch yellow pine rafters are left ex- 
posed in the roof of the porch. The dor- 
mer in the front forms a sleeping porch 
614 by 12 feet, the roof of which has ex- 
posed 2 by 6 inch rafters. The roof at the 
rear is broken by a flat-roofed dormer, 26 
feet in length, Ruberoid being used as a 
covering for this. 

The entrance, through the vestibule, leads 
into the living room, 12 by 38 feet, extend- 
ing across the entire front of the house. 
There is a slight division of hall and living 
room, but we do not make this distinction, 
treating them as one large room. Built out 
from the west side is an inglenook 6% by 
13 feet. There is a large fireplace, built of 
split field stone, gray in color. The floors 
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LITTLE HOUSE IN THE ORCHARD 


DINING ROOM IN MR. JOHNSON’S HOUSE, SHOWING 
LATTICE CASEMENT WINDOWS AND DOOR, INTEREST- 
ING WOODWORK AND LIGHTING FIXTURES. 


of the inglenook, as well as the vestibule, 
are of Welsh quarries, in two shades of 
red, which we find give just the right touch 
of color. At one end of the inglenook a 
door leads into a very convenient coat 
closet. .At this southeast corner of the liv- 
ing room are double French windows lead- 
ing out onto the porch. Built-in book- 
shelves are a feature of the south end of 
the room. 

Opposite the French windows is the 
opening into the dining room, and at the 
west end of this room a French window 
opens onto a brick terrace, which is sur- 
rounded by a stone wall, with steps of split 
field stone leading down into the or- 
chard. 

The living and dining rooms are paneled 
in chestnut, the former to the height of 5 
feet 10 inches, and the dining room (and 
entrance hall) to the height of 7 feet. The 
finish is soft and dull in effect. This re- 
sult was obtained by fuming slightly with 
ammonia, then shellacking, sandpapering, 
waxing and polishing, until a soft warm 
shade of brown was attained. In these 
rooms, above the wainscoting we used a 
green art canvas for wall decoration. This 
gives an excellent contrast with the brown 
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of the woodwork 
and the gray of the 
fireplace stones. 
The chestnut ceil- 
ing and beams 
were waxed be- 
fore the fuming 
was done. For 
this reason the 
ammonia had no 
effect on them, the 
result being a 
lighter shade than 
that of the wains- 
coting. The floors, 
both upstairs and 
down, are of ma- 
ple, first treated 
with an iron-rust 
stain, then _ shel- 
lacked with orange 
shellac,  sand- 
papered, waxed 
and polished. The 
finished floors are 
of a dark velvety brown color, most 
effective. No plaster has been used on the 
walls of the living room or dining room. As 
a protectiori from cold in winter and heat in 
summer three-ply quilting was placed on 
the studding back of the wainscoting, and 
we find it forms a most satisfactory insula- 
tion, the house being remarkably cool in 
summer, and in spite of much window 
space and an exposed location, it is very 
easy to heat with hot air in winter. We 
have found storm windows and weather 
strips entirely unnecessary. We have also 
learned from experience and observation 
that the only practicable form of casement 
and French windows are those opening out- 
ward; they are proof against wind and 
rain, since the harder the wind blows, the 
more securely the windows fit. 

The curtains in these rooms are very sim- 
ple, and we feel that they solve for us the 
problem of curtaining casement windows 
satisfactorily. No shades are used, and 
there is merely one pair of curtains at each 
window. The material we have chosen is 
English wool casement cloth, a warm tan 
in color. We find it sufficiently opaque to 
answer the purpose of a shade at night, and 
still light enough to draw back and hang 
gracefully out of the way during the day- 
time. 

From the dining room a swing door leads 
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into the pantry, 
13 by 5 feet, at 
the opposite end 
of which is the 
kitchen, most 
convenient and 
compact with 
built-in cup- 
boards and con- 
venient ,_ shelves 
and tables. A 
door opens from 
the pantry onto 
the terrace, and 
this room, like 
the kitchen, is 
amply _ provided 
with cupboards 
and .shelves. 
Stairs lead down 
from the kitchen 
into the large and 
convenient laundry and cellar, which has an 
outside entrance at the rear. 

The inglenook with its built-in seat and 
low beam construction is a most comfort- 
able and cheerful place in which to spend 
a winter evening. The fireplace itself is 
made of field stone embedded in cement 
and it is in excellent contrast with the 
darker tones of the inset wooden mantel- 
shelf and the tiled hearth. Comfortable 
chairs grouped about the hearthfire can 
supplement the long seat with its piled up 
cushions, and altogether the nook is one of 
the most interesting corners of the house. 

The lavish use of woodwork in the living 
and dining rooms of this house gives the 
interior an effect of friendliness and per- 
manency that no other material can furnish. 
When so finished the walls of a room are as 
lasting as the rest of the construction, and 
if the color scheme and arrangement are 
well related in the beginning they will 
leave little desire for change. 

The stairs leading to the second story 
are at the north end of the living room, 
built-in and well screened. The upper floor 
contains hall, four sleeping rooms, tiled 
bathroom besides cupboards and closets. 
These rooms are necessarily rather small, 
but we find that they answer our purpose 
admirably. From early spring until late in 
the autumn we occupy the sleeping porch, 
which is fitted with a double bed and one 
single bed. The view from this porch is 
very unusual, extending for miles in three 
directions. 


FIREPLACE NOOK IN THE LITTLE HOUSE IN THE 
ORCHARD, WITH BUILT-IN SEAT AND TILED HEARTH. 

A heavy plaster board is used in the sec- 
ond story, on the ceilings of which an ad- 
ditional extra heavy coat of plaster acts as 
an insulation against heat. The plaster is 
rough-finished and is painted yellow in the 
north room, pink in the west, tan in the 
east, while the south chamber has walls an1 
ceiling of a soft gray, with a bluish tinge. 
The woodwork is cypress, shellacked and 
waxed. A very good feature of the south 
room is the set of built-in drawers, running 
on rollers. There are four in all, two large 
deep drawers, and two smaller ones, sup- 
plying a welcome addition to storage space. 

The hardware and fixtures throughout 
the house are finished in black, the electric 
fixtures being of wrought iron purchased 
from the Craftsman shops at Eastwood. 

Conveniently near the house stands a 
garage, and at a little distance to the rear 
is a small pony barn. These buildings are 
painted with creosote stain, brown in color, 
and harmonize well with the architecture 
of the house. Vines, shrubs and flowers 
add to the general appearance, but the most 
picturesque features of all are the rows of 
gnarled old trees, making our three acres 
beautiful whether in spring, blossom-laden, 
in summer, heavy with dark green foliage 
and shining fruit, in autumn with their 
leaves of gold and brown drifting slowly to 
earth, or in winter, tracing the outlines of 
bare and graceful branches on the drifted 
snow. 
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FINANCIAL HELP FOR AMERICAN FARMERS 


COOPERATIVE FARM CRED- 
ITS: EVOLVING A SYSTEM OF 
GIVING AMERICAN FARMERS 
WISE FINANCIAL HELP: BY 
W. H. JENKINS 


URING last winter I heard at agri- 
D cultural conventions several ad- 

dresses on financing farmers by a 

cooperative credit system under 
State or Government control. Some of the 
talks were given by men who had investi- 
gated systems now in operation in Europe. 
After the convention I also had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the opinions of farmers as 
they debated the advisability of such means 
of capitalizing farming operations. 

The conclusions I have drawn indicate 
that most farmers are very conservative 
about obtaining loans by mortgaging their 
lands. The man who owns a farm free 
from debt hesitates a long time before plac- 
ing on it a mortgage to enable him to buy 
pure-bred stock, drain land or secure need- 
ed machinery, even though he believes the 
money will be well invested. Especially 
will he consider the question before 
placing a long-time loan on his real estate, 
in order to secure a low rate of interest. 
And a man can hardly be blamed for not 
wanting to incur a debt that he will not be 
allowed to pay for many years, according 
to the terms of his loan. For short-time 
loans there is slight prospect that money 
can be borrowed more cheaply than at the 
legal rate of interest. 

Some farmers doubt their ability to use 
borrowed capital so that they will feel safe 
in its investment. It requires scientifically 
educated and trained business men to get 
the greatest benefit from a herd of pure- 
bred cows, or to build up the soil and make 
it feed the cows well, with little purchased 
fodder. Many men lack the confidence 
to borrow $1,000 or so to start a herd of 
pure-bred cattle, or to provide for some 
needed farm equipment. Thus it is certain 
that a farm credit system cannot be forced ; 
it must await the time when the men need- 
ing it have learned how to use it confidently 
and safely. 

There is no question that the scientific 
agriculturist should be able to use more cap- 
ital on his farm profitably, and that the suc- 
cess of many farmers and the prosperity of 
the whole country is hindered by the lack of 
it. This condition must be improved by 
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the work of agricultural schools and col- 
leges, farm bureaus, etc. One of the best 
things a nation can do is to place capital in 
the hands of properly educated, vigorous 
and well-balanced young men who wish to 
work out their life problems on farms. 
Capital is a most necessary tool and with it 
can be developed great natural resources of 
benefit to the farmer and to all mankind. 
The farmer who prepares himself to use 
capital judiciously can help to bring out the 
nation’s agricultural wealth. It is therefore 
a judicious policy for the State to provide 
the means of making capital available. 
The principle of coéperative credit is that 
of the brotherhood of mankind. It is an 
ideal toward which all should work. When 
one man has a surplus of capital the best 
thing to do with it is to lend it to someone 
who is in need of it and who can make good 
use of it. Just how farmers can loan money 
to each other through codperative associa- 
tions or farmers’ banks is a problem yet un- 
solved in this country. A banking system 
could be based as well on farm mortgage 
bonds and the issue of currency so secured 
as on Government bonds. Some think that 
the national debt should gradually be paid 


and land bonds take its place in the bank- 
ing system. Such bonds are negotiable in 
Europe, and are considered as good an in- 


vestment as Government bonds. These 
land bonds, running 20 years or more, are 
placed by the farm banks at 3% per cent. 
and the money is loaned to farmers at 4 or 
4% per cent., the banks getting the margin 
for floating the bonds. Farmers can mort- 
gage their land for only one-half its value, 
while the whole system is under Govern- 
ment supervision. No farmer can borrow 
money in this way unless he is able to show 
how he can profitably invest it in his farm- 
ing business. The use he shall make of the 
money on his farm is specified in some of 
the loans. As the money goes to improve 
the land and appreciate its value, there can 
be no safer investment. 

One institution that can help American 
farmers to use a Government-controlled 
farm system is the Farm Bureau, an asso- 
ciation of farmers in which the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
State agricultural institutions codperate with 
county officials in sending trained agricul- 
tural teachers to do actual demonstration 
work on county farms. The farmers’ in- 
stitutes have taught principles. The agri- 
cultural teacher in the farm-bureau work 
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goes to farms and demonstrates how to ap- 
ply principles of agricultural science to ac- 
tual conditions, helping thus to solve indi- 
vidual problems. It is probable that farm- 
ers educated by the Farm Bureau and work- 
ing under the direction of its manager, a 
graduate of an agricultural college and able 
to demonstrate the science he has learned, 
can use capital well. It may not be gener- 
ally known that the Farm Bureau has passed 
the experimental stage and is now in suc- 
cessful operation in Jefferson County, New 
York. The point is that when the farmers 
in Jefferson County have learned more of 
the science of agriculture and are more 
competent to practice it; and when they 
shed erroneous beliefs about farming and 
using loans under the direction of their ex- 
pert farm-bureau manager, it will be a safe 
and profitable thing to obtain short-time 
loans at a just rate of interest. 

Some New York farmers with whom I 
have talked, men of business sagacity and 
good judgment, foresee a danger in allow- 
ing American farmers to obtain long-time 
mortgage loans. The incompetent farmer, 
they argue, will not pay the mortgage and 
will therefore cease to be a landowner. 


Surely it is not encouraging to think that a 
hustling American farmer would not be 
able to own a farming plant free from debt 
in 20 or 30 years, the time in which the 
land bonds with the lowest rates of interest 


mature. Some farmers, however, can read- 
ily understand how a young man, who has 
or is able to earn about one-half of the value 
of the farm he wishes to buy, will be ena- 
bled to secure the farm on the easiest terms 
by placing on it a land-bond mortgage that 
matures in 20 vears. But even then the 
benefit is somewhat doubtful, as it is possi- 
ble to buy a farm with half the purchase 
money and give a mortgage for the balance 
at the 5 per cent. interest rate. 

Whatever system for financing farmers 
is devised through State aid, there should 
always be provision made for the payment 
of land bonds bv landowners ; money should 
not be loaned to a man unless he can dem- 
onstrate his ability to pay it, for the object 
is to work toward the ownership of land by 
the farmer who lives on it and not toward 
tenantry. 

Some plan of financing farmers through 
State or Government supervision is so near- 
ly in sight that we feel it is assured for the 
near future. Governors have appointed 
representatives to go to Europe to investi- 
gate systems in use there and direct infor- 


mation from the Legislature at Albany in- 
dicates that the members are favorable to 
the passage of a bill on farm credits as soon 
as it is rightly formulated. 

I will quote briefly from the report of 
J. J. Dillion, publisher of the Rural New 
Yorker, read at the meeting of the New 
York State Agricultural Society at Albany. 
He stated that he “had studied the subject 
abroad and had found no principles that 
are not in operation here. Europeans,” he 
said, “were only using the principle of part- 
nership applied to farm mortgages.” In 
this simple business proposition there is 
nothing mystic. Codperation of the mem- 
bers of an organization must create a fund 
by contributions, which fund is loaned to 
farmers at low rates of interest. The re- 
sult is the creation of land banks that loan 
money on farm mortgages. The money is 
loaned for from 10 to 75 years, the lowest 
rate of interest being on the long-time 
loans. The strict society plan of loaning is 
more economical to the farmer than is the 
bank system, because it is codperative and 
the lender can get only a fixed rate of in- 
terest, one determined by the organization. 
In Europe the debentures or farm securities 
sell as readily as Government bonds. The 
term of the mortgage provides for its grad- 
ual payment, the plan being that the farm- 
ers shall eventually own their farms. 

[In our country we need no Government 
subsidy, only a system by which the farm- 
ers can cooperatively use their own funds 
for mutual benefits. Codperative savings 
banks are needed that will make the best 
possible use of the savings of our people 
and assist them in the upbuilding and ad- 
vancement of agriculture. 7 


THE FARM TENANT PERIL 


HE evils of farm tenantry are far- 
reaching, according to W. J. Ken- 
nedy, Director of the Iowa State 

College Extension Department. He says: 
“The present method of one-year leases is 
causing a greater annual loss to the natural 
resources of the country than all the thefts 
from the national reservations and public 
lands. The tenant robs the soil by getting 
all he can out of it without regard to the 
future, and his temporary and uncertain 
tenure affects community life. Good rural 
schools, good country churches and good 
roads are hard to get and keep when so 
inany of the residents feel that their stay 
in the neighborhood may be short, and they 
take no interest in public affairs.” 
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INTERESTING STUDY OF A REMODELED COTTAGE 


REMODELING A DOUBLE COT- 
TAGE OF ENGLISH INSPIRA- 
TION INTO A MODERN ONE- 
FAMILY HOME 


ORE than sixty years ago two 
young English brothers, one un- 
married, the other with his wife, 
left their Mother Country to come 

to America. They settled in the fertile 
Middle West, and as time passed on and 
the single brother married, they decided to 
found homes closely together. Two adjoin- 
ing lots were bought on the principal street 
of a little village, and exactly in the middle 
of the lots they erected a double cottage. 
It was built of brick, on sturdy lines and 
with honest purpose, and as the influence 
of their Mother Country was still strong in 
the builders’ hearts, as much as possible of 
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DOUBLE COTTAGE WHICH IS TO BE REMODELED TO 
ACCOMMODATE ONE FAMILY. 
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‘SECOND: Floor: PLAN: 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN, SHOWING OPPORTUNITY FOR 
EFFECTIVE REMODELING. 
the English feeling for home life was em- 
bodied in the little dwelling. 

The building was enclosed by a white 
picket fence in front, with two tall English 
poplars standing sentinel at each side of the 
front gate, and osage hedges on both sides of 
the grounds, to take the place of English 
hawthorn. A driveway leading to the back 
garden ran parallel with each hedge. 
Climbing roses and vines clambered over 
the trellises on the front porch. 

A brick walk still leads from the front 
gate to the porch, which did duty for both 
families and was of ample proportions. The 
floor plans of both sides of the house are 
exactly alike, but reversed. Each con- 
tains downstairs, a living room, dining 
room and kitchen, and there are three bed- 
rooms on each side upstairs. The front 
doors open directly into the dining rooms, 
and the stairways leading to the upper story 
are not separated by a hall, but lead directly 
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up from the dining rooms, just a little to 
one side of the front doors. The front 
porch is recessed between the two living 
rooms, from which two doors open out onto 
the porch. Casement windows in the din- 
ing rooms also look out upon the porches, 
front and back. The living rooms were made 
comfortable by two fine old fireplaces, 
built-in bookcases and cheerful bay win- 
dows. 

All the woodwork of the house, the 
doors, window sash, the deep carved band 
depending from the eaves, are all hand- 
made and painted white. The fan-shaped 
glass in some of the windows was cut by 
the builders. The chimneys are grouped in 
pairs and are placed diagonally on the roof, 
two on each wing and two on the middle 
structure. 

After occupying the house for a few 
years the brothers sold it and the families 
went away, going separate ways, and the 
old house sheltered other families. Years 
passed, and the daughter of one of the 
brothers, having heard many stories of the 
house whose plan was .based on sturdy 
English ideals, tried many times to gain 
possession of it, and has finally succeeded in 
acquiring ownership once more for a mem- 
ber of the family of the original builders. 

The present owner wants to change 
slightly the purpose of the old building, and 
will adapt it to the needs of one family. No 
material changes are to be made, except 
that of knocking out the solid brick wall 
that separates the two living portions of 
the house and using the two dining rooms 
as a central living room. The living room 
on the east side will be used as a dining 
room, the kitchen back of it retained for its 
original purpose; and on the other side of 
the house the living room is to be used as a 
library, and the kitchen is to be transformed 
into a den for the son of the family. 

When finished the new living room will 
be 30 by 14 feet, and will have four case- 
ment and fotr French windows; and on the 
north wall, between two of the casement 
windows, is to be installed a Craftsman fire- 
place. 

A swing door will be placed between the 
kitchen and what is to be the dining room. 
One cellarway will be closed and the space 
will be used for a coat closet. An old built- 
in bookcase will be utilized for rare old blue 
china, as will the quaint shelves over the 
doors. The fireplace in this room is purely 
Colonial, and the present owner has been 
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able to secure the brass andirons that were 
originally used in it. The west wing is to 
be left unchanged, except for the uses to 
which the rooms are to be put, and some 
low bookshelves that are to be built in the 
library. 

On the ground floor it is intended simply 
to knock off the lath and plaster from the 
ceilings and expose the upper floor beams. 
These beams are to be stained dull mahog- 
any, to match the hand rails of the stair- 
way. Between the beams, wall board, paint- 
ed white, will be used, and the owner in- 
tends to put over the plaster on the side 
walls common heavy duck, such as farmers 
use to protect hay. The duck is of a creamv 
tint when new and will take paint well. 
Two-inch wooden strips, enameled white, 
are to be used to panel the duck, and in 
fact all the woodwork in the house is to be 
finished in white enamel. 

Upstairs very little change will be made 
beyond taking out the middle wall and 
throwing the two central bedrooms into one, 
and the bedroom directly over the kitchen 
will be transformed into a bathroom. There 
is plenty of closet room under the steep 
roof. 

The bedrooms are to be papered in Eng- 
lish patterns, primroses, hollyhocks and the 
like. All the windows are to be curtained 
with simple white scrim, with crocheted 
edges. No shades are to be used, but over- 
curtains of English chintz lined with un- 
bleached muslin will be arranged so that 
they may be drawn over the windows. By 
lining all the heavy curtains with muslin, a 
uniform creamy tint will be presented out- 
side, while the chintzes will harmonize with 
the individual rooms. 

As all the floors have become badly 
warped and worn, new maple flooring will 
be laid over the old ones, except in the 
kitchen, where a glazed brick floor is to be 
laid. The maple floors are to be given a 
silvery gray finish and waxed. 

Gray rugs, woven on a hand loom, with 
borders to match the different chintzes, will 
be scattered sparingly over the floors— 
green borders for the living room, blue for 
the dining room, wine-red for the library, 
and rose, blue, lavender and yellow fcr the 
bedrooms. 

The owner of the house has spent a good 
part of the past ten years collecting pieces 
of old mahogany furniture, and the house 
will form an ideal setting for the various 
specimens collected. 
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HANDICRAFT OF THE “BLACK SHAWL” WOMEN 


DRAWN-WORK, THE DOMES- 
TIC HANDICRAFT OF THE 
“BLACK SHAWL” WOMEN OF 
MEXICO: BY MARY WORRALL 
HUDSON 


N Mexico and all Spanish-speaking 
countries drawn-work makers are 
known by the pretty name of “perfila- 
doras.” They are mainly women of the 

middle class, familiarly known as “black 
shawl” women, to distinguish them from 
the lower peon class, who wear a blue cot- 
ton rebozo over the head and about the 
shoulders instead of the black woolen shawl. 
In certain sections of Mexico nearly all the 
women and children and some of the men 
are engaged in making this lacelike fabric. 
One of the centers of manufacture is Aguas 
Calientes, and for a number of years Amer- 
ican tourists bought the finest work there, 
but all the skilful fingers and bright eyes en- 
gaged in making drawn-work in Mexico 
have suffered comparative idleness during 
the last two years. With the breaking out 
of revolution tourist travel ceased and this 
thriving industry was cut short. It will be 
revived again when the country is pacified, 
of course, but those who have good collec- 
tions of drawn-work in different patterns 
may congratulate themselves, for the reason 
that the old skilled workers who know the 
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A MEXICAN “FACTORY” FOR DRAWN-WORK. 


history of the various stitches are passing 
away. 

Comparatively few possessors of fine 
drawn-work in the United States are aware 
that long ago each Mexican State, and 
sometimes a rich parish, claimed its designs 
as private property, and the tacit copyright 
was not to be infringed upon by neighbor- 
ing communities. Drawn-work was not so 
common at that time as it is now, and was 
used chiefly as altar cloths in churches and 
for the decoration of the shrine which is 
maintained in every Catholic home in Mex- 
ico, be it ever so humble or never so mag- 
nificent. 

The pattern known as the “Cross and 
Crown” is one of the oldest and most valued 
of. the historical stitches. It is seen in the 
large piece thrown over a chair in the 
illustration, the tiny circlet representing the 
crown, alternating with the cross. Many 
stitches have biblical or religious names. 
Sefiora Porfirio Diaz founded schools in the 
City of Mexico for the teaching and en- 
couragement of the art of drawing linen, 
and offered prizes for new stitches and new 
combinations of old ones. This kindly 
movement resulted in great benefit to many 
poor women, and in a great variety of new 
and beautiful designs, but it necessarily 
tended to destroy the historical distinction 
of the old stitches. 
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The writer made a long 
search in both Aguas Calientes 
and the City of Mexico for the 
“Guadalupe” stitch, one of the 
oldest and formerly one of the 
most highly prized in Mexico. 
Guadalupe, the patron saint of 
the Mexican people, has the 
unique distinction, it is said, of 
being the only picture of the 
Virgin Mary in the world in 
which her entire form is sur- 
rounded by a halo. Other con- 
ceptions of the Virgin, painted 
by the Old Masters, confine the 
halo to the head. In conform- 
ing to this peculiarity of the 
“miraculous” picture of the 
saint in the church of Guada- 
lupe, near the capital, the old 
stitch is a straight bar, repre- 
senting the body, with radi- 
ating lines completely sur- 
rounding it. It is not one of 
the most graceful designs,. but 
no historical collection is complete with- 
out it. 

Well-known names of old stitches are 
the “Jesusito and Solicito” (Little Jesus 
and Little Sun); “Santa Barbara”; “‘Las 
Cabrillas” (the Pleiades); “Perfilado de 
Rositas” (drawn-work of Roses); “Little 
Joseph” ; “Little Tobias” ; “Concha” (shell) ; 
“Triguito Grande” (big wheat) ; etc. 

One of the pictures shows an example of 
the humble homes in which the drawn- 
workers usually live. They are usually the 
merest huts built of adobe bricks and 
thatched with grass, with dirt floors and fit- 
ted with the simplest of home-made furni- 
ture. The shining black hair of the women 
and children of this class is always smooth 
and well-cared for, and their faces are 
bright and intelligent. Children of four or 
five years of age are put to drawing threads 
in many families, and old women work at it 
often until they bécome blind. The use of 
spectacles is unknown amongst the lower 
classes, and the counting of threads and the 
interweaving of intricate and delicate fig- 
ures is trying to failing evesight. It is only 
since travelers from the United States be- 
gan to frequent Mexico that drawn-work 
has been made almost exclusively in linen 
cloth. Before that time fine cloth in cotton 
or linen was equally valued by the drawn- 
workers, and many of the fine old speci- 
mens now in the historical collections in the 
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EACH DIFFERENT PATTERN SHOWN HERE IS USED 
EXCLUSIVELY IN THE STATE WHERE IT ORIGINATED. 


National Museum of Mexico and in Los 
Angeles, California, are of cotton cloth. 
American and European purchasers, how- 
ever, demanded fine linen and refused to 
buy cotton drawn-work, so that now the 
best of linens are imported from Germany 
and Ireland especially for this industry. 
There is a great difference in the quality of 
this branch of needlework, and anyone who 
would be sure of securing fine specimens 
must look not only to the texture of the 
linen but see to it that the filled-in designs 
are firm and true, and the corners well 
braced with close figures. 

There is no more fascinating kind of a 
collection of craftwork than the woven and 
knitted and embroidered fabrics native to 
the different countries of the world. Some 
day the skilful drawn-workers of Mexico 
will come into their own again. May it be 
soon ! 

The present use of bare tables in dining 
rooms offers excellent opportunity for the 
display of this delicate lacelike craftwork. 
The darker tone of the table-tops, as back- 
ground, accentuates the patterns of doilies 
and centerpieces, which can be used in 
many ways and are always pleasing, both 
as a decorative part of the house furnish- 
ings and as specimens of craftwork that is 
inherently artistic. 
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COMFORTS FOR 


HOME COMFORTS IN OUT- 
DOOR LIFE 


O most of us, the lure of the road 
grows stronger with the coming of 
the brilliant days of spring, when 
the sun vivifies the air and when 

brisk winds blow as though to freshen tired 
brains as well as blossoming meadows. 
These are the days when all normal people 
begin to feel in increased measure the long- 
ing to get out into the nature world, some- 
where away from closed-in houses and of- 
fices and out to where trees are budding 
over carpets of tender green and near the 
banks of rushing brooks where inquisitive 
fish are waiting to investigate a bit of gaudy 
plumage on the end of a fishline. 

Happy are the people who can satisfy this 
impulse by a trip to green meadows or to 
a bit of woods just awakening from its 
winter’s rest, even if it is only for a few 
hours of fresh air and freedom. From al- 
most every city can be reached by trolley 
lines or railroads some bit of ground nzot 
crowded with houses or overrun with peo- 
ple. In the spring these spots are not visit- 
ed so much as later in the summer, when 


the city’s multitude goes fresh-air hunting. 

Thrice fortunate, however, are they who 
do not have to follow the curving steel rails 
of trolley or railroad on their jauntings, but 
who may go to places far off the main road 


of travel by means of a motor car. This 
sometimes prosaic vehicle of modern inven- 
tion has many times proved itself a magic 
carpet that will transport the wisher into 
some delightful haven of content. And it 
has helped to transform the old-fashioned 
picnics, whose delights were often flavored 
with dust and ants and aching bones, into 
outings that are truly restful and refresh- 
ing. 

The motor car is available for a spin of 
an hour or two, just to rush fresh air into 
the lungs, as well as for protracted trips, 
with frequent camps by the wayside to af- 
ford refreshment and relaxation from the 
strain of an inactive position. A most pop- 
ular kind of motor trip takes the form of a 
week-end party, where the host and hostess 
entertain their guests under the rooftree of 
Nature instead of in their own home. 
Again, this powerful engine of transporta- 
tion offers the means of leisurely reaching 
some desired camping spot, with opportuni- 
ties to enjoy the beauty of the road while 
journeying over it. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


Modern science and invention have joined 
hands in smoothing the road to the enjoy- 
ment of outdoor life in a way that we sel- 
dom stop to understand. Anything that 
makes for a greater opportunity to get close 
to Nature, to seek her out in all her beauty 
and vigor, is something to be appreciative 
of, and there are many of us who would 
lack the courage or the inspiration to get 
far out of doors if the way were not cleared, 
as it were, and made easy by the addition 
of comforts that belong essentially to civili- 
zation. ; 

Few of us have been inured to actual life 
in the woods, and many who have tried even 
a few days of it with insufficient prepara- 
tion have returned to the city with aching 
muscles and sometimes incipient colds or 
rheumatism. Sleeping on the damp 
ground or even a bed of boughs holds lurk- 
ing dangers that need not be encountered 
if the camper is safeguarded by a folding 
mattress, a sleeping bag or a hammock that 
can be stowed away compactly in the tire- 
less monster of modern ingenuity. Tents 
of comparatively generous proportions can 
be folded and packed into small compass, 
to emerge when needed into adequate shel- 
ter against storm and chill. 

For use on long trips and camping par- 
ties, innumerable household articles have 
been made in portable form. Only expert 
woodsmen understand the making of a fire 
that will afford sufficient heat to cook food 
properly without burning it, which requires 
practice. Of course, nothing equals in de- 
liciousness a camp breakfast or supper of 
bacon and eggs or fish and fragrant coffee 
that have been prepared in primitive uten- 
sils over the pungent embers of a wood 
fire, but there is also pleasure to be gained 
in eating out of doors meals that have been 
cooked in more prosaic fashion, and a port- 
able gasoline or kerosene stove has often 
solved the problem of supplying toothsome 
camp food at short notice. 

Another invention that can be adapted to 
camp use is the fireless cooker, and its con- 
struction is so simple that it would not be 
necessary to pack and carry all of it all the 
way. An ordinary wooden box that can be 
secured at almost any country grocery will 
answer the purpose. A hinged lid can be 
contrived for it, and a pad made of muslin 
and cotton batting about an inch thick, or 
even a quilt or blanket will help keep the 
box air-tight. First, the box should be 
lined with several thicknesses of newspaper, 











fastened by tacks, and then the pad should 
be put in place and the box filled with hay 
or straw, leaving a little nestlike place that 
will snugly enclose the covered pail or pot 
in which the food is to be cooked. A 
cooker made along these lines will be found 
as efficient as any more workmanlike con- 
trivance, and will prove a great saver of 
time and labor. Cereals, fruits and vegeta- 
bles that require long cooking can be pre- 
pared satisfactorily in a fireless cooker, and 
stews made in this slow-cooking manner 
are delicious. It is necessary to have the 
food cooking briskly for several minutes be- 
fore putting it into the cooker, which should 
be placed in some sheltered position so tha: 
draughts and winds cannot reach it. 

With a fireless cooker to shorten the 
hours of service, the camp cook can often 
share walks and bathing and fishing and 
rowing trips that would otherwise be barred 
if the campers craved variety in their menu. 
A box fitted up in this way could also be 
made to serve as a sort of refrigerator, an‘ 
milk and other liquids could be kept in it at 
a comparatively even temperature for sev- 
eral hours. 

If camp is to be made near the shore of 
a lake or a stream large enough for boat- 
ing, a light-weight canoe could be packed 
and taken along, thus affording endless 
pleasure and healthful exercise in paddling 
and drifting in alternating cool shadows and 
bright splashes of sunlight. 

If there are lovers of fishing in the party, 
and this sport finds enthusiasts among both 
men and women, there are endless acces- 
sories that can be carried on a motor trip. 
While traveling the fishing basket will hold 
the landing net for the larger varieties of 
fish, as well as the hooks, lines and gay 
flies that tempt unwary trout to nibble their 
deceptive gorgeousness. The fishing pole, 
of course, comes apart in sections, and will 
occupy but a fraction of space. 

For trips of but a few hours, in picnic 
fashion, there are lunch baskets that will 
stow away cutlery and dishes enough for 
a number of people, and refrigerator 
baskets that will hold a large piece of ice 
for several hours without melting, as we'l 
as affording space for food and drink that 
must be served cold in order that its flavor 
may not be impaired; for only the appetite 
of extreme youth appreciates lukewarm 
liquids and salads and wilted lettuce in the 
sandwiches. If hot drinks are desired be- 
fore starting for home on cool evenings, a 
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tiny alcohol stove will heat water for bouil- 
lon, tea or coffee in an unbelievably short 
time. 

It seems a pity that picnickers on foot 
are debarred from enjoying out of doors 
most of the comforts that have been trans- 
planted from the home into life in gypsy 
style, but most of the accessories that ren- 
der picnic fare more toothsome are too cum- 
bersome to carry except in a vehicle of 
some sort. Some genius ought to solve the 
problem of rendering compact appliances 
still more compact, and thus make it pos- 
sible to carry them with the expenditure of 
very little effort. 

There is one modern contrivance, how- 
ever, that has been brought within the reach 
of picknickers in humble fashion, as well as 
those who ride in state; this is in the form 
of the vacuum bottles that keep liquids hot 
or cold for hours. These bottles are made 
in various sizes, small enough to slip into a 
coat pocket, holding refreshment for the 
solitary tramper, and of a capacity great 
enough to supply a party of several people 
with liquid regalement. For comparatively 
short trips, where it is not considered de- 
sirable to pack a stove, even of the diminu- 
tive alcohol variety, one or two vacuum 
bottles can be relied upon to furnish bev- 
erages either piping hot or ice cold at any 
needed moment. If desired, two sets of 
bottles may be taken along, one holding hot 
coffee and the other stone-cold water, lem- 
onade, grape juice or any other refreshing 
drink, and both kinds of liquid will be at 
exactly the right temperature for the fullest 
enjoyment when poured. 

However, jaunting in woods and moun- 
tains in motor cars is daily being brought 
within the reach of and made more attrac- 
tive to a greater number of people than ever 
before. We are learning in this wise to 
know the stars from a new viewpoint, lying 
secure in their twinkling companionship 
high up on mountains or out on rolling 
plains; we are beginning to understand in 
fuller comradeship the message that the 
trees and the streams and the birds and 
other woods creatures have for us, and we 
are being given opportunity to gain a wider 
knowledge of and a closer friendship w-th 
the people who live through these experi- 
ences with us while sharing the comfort of 
the same campfire. And all of these things 
make for a fuller understanding of life, as 
well as a better and sturdier physical de- 
velopment. 
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USES AND MARVELS OF CIRCASSIAN WALNUT 


THE USES AND MARVELS OF 
CIRCASSIAN WALNUT 


IRCASSIAN walnut (Juglans regia 
Linn.) yields one of the best known 


and most expensive cabinet woods 

on the American and European mar- 
kets. Botanically, Circassian walnut is the 
same as the so-called English walnut, the 
latter name being used almost exclusively by 
those who grow the tree for its nuts; while 
the former is the one generally applied to 
it by manufacturers and other consumers of 
the wood. Of all the common names given 
it, English walnut is the least appropriate, 
because the tree is not a native of England, 
but was brought there long ago from Asia 
and cultivated. Obviously, the most appro- 
priate name for the tree is Circassian wal- 
nut, since this indicates at once its true 
origin and natural range. Other common 
names applied to it are royal walnut, Italian 
walnut, European walnut, French walnut, 
Persian walnut, Austrian walnut, Turkish 
walnut and Russian walnut. In Italy the 
tree is called ancona auvergne; in Persia, 
jaoz, charmagz and akrot ; in Greece, carua, 
caryon, Persicon and basilikon (kingly 


tree) ; in France, noyer; in Germany, eng- 


lische Wallnuss and gemeine (common) 
Wallnuss; in Spain and Cuba, nogal; in 
South America, nogal, nogal America, and 
nogal comun. 

Probably no other wood has served so 
many purposes as Circassian walnut. Long 
before the discovery of America it was the 
most popular of all woods for furniture and 
interior finish, while throughout southern 
Europe the wood is still used locally for all 
grades of furniture. Its present high cost, 
however, prohibits its use in this country 
for any but the very finest furniture and 
cabinetwork. When more abundant, its use 
abroad also included coach-making, turnery, 
toys, press screws, joinery, carved work and 
wooden shoes. During the wars of the 
eighteenth century Circassian walnut was 
used so extensively for gunstocks that even 
at that early date the supply was seriously 
decreased. . 

The wood of old trees is especially valua- 
ble on account of its dark color and beauti- 
ful veining, strength, lightness and elas- 
ticity. When particularly well marked it is 
one of the most attractive and valuable of 
veneer woods, particularly for furniture. 
The best grades often bring a higher price 
than mahogany, especially in the United 
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States. Adapted to a wide range of soils 
and climatic conditions, Circassian walnut 
is one of the most widely distributed of 
commercial timber trees. It is native to the 
eastern slopes of the Caucasus, and extends 
eastward along the valleys and slopes of the 
Hindoo Koosh to the southern foothills of 
the Himalaya Mountains, where it is said 
to form large, pure forests. From there it 
extends southward to northern India, and 
to the mountains of upper Burma. Some 
authorities claim that it stretches across the 
continent to Japan. 

Sir Dietrich Brandis describes trees from 
the region northwest of the Himalayas as 
being 28 feet in circumference and from 
100 to 120.feet in height. It is probable 
that the species reaches its best development 
in the Caucasus Mountains. In the Sikkim 
Himalaya, according to Dr. Joseph Hooker, 
an English botanist, Circassian walnut in- 
habits mountain slopes between elevations 
of 4,000 and 5,000 feet, while in northern 
India it is found at elevations of from 3,500 
to 11,000 feet, being most abundant in 
Kashmir. It grows also to some extent in 
the arid valleys. 

In northeastern India (Darjeeling) Cir- 
cassian walnut is planted extensively for its 
fruit. It has been widely planted in Eu- 
rope, having been grown successfully as far 
north as Warsaw in Russia, and as far 
south as Italy and the Mediterranean 
islands. 

According to Pliny it was _ intro- 
duced into Italy from Persia. This must 
have happened at an early date, since it is 
mentioned as existing in Italy by Varro, 
who was born 116 B. C. There is no au- 
thentic record as to when Circassian walnut 
was brought into the United States. Here 
it has been planted from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, the greatest attention having been 
given to it on the Pacific coast, where it is 
grown for its nuts. Since wherever it is 
grown in the United States it is for this 
purpose, the wood produced is of little im- 
portance. 

No other timber tree has been exploited 
more than Circassian walnut, and the de- 
mand for it has always been greater than 
the available supply. Much of the Circas- 
sian walnut now used in various parts of 
the world comes from the shores of the 
Black Sea, and from other regions as far as 
Persia. Large shipments come from India 
to England, whence some is shipped to the 
United States. 





MAKING POTTERY ON THE CALIFORNIA HILLS 


ART AS A TONIC: BY ELOISE 
ROORBACH 


S I walked along a road searching 
A for something beautiful that | 
knew to be nestling among the hills 

that lay steeped in sunshine just 

ahead of me, my mind kept turning over a 
sentence upon a page of the Craftsman 
Calendar that hangs upon a wall of my 
home: “The things we make are of little 
importance in themselves, except as they 
affect our lives or the lives of those who 
own them or those who behold them.” It 
was printed beneath a picture of a girl be- 
fore a loom, out in a green field, weaving, 
while tending her sheep. The craftwork of 
a few girls living in the green hills I was 
climbing had so affected me who beheld 
them, that I was now going on a pilgrim- 
age, prompted by the desire to know more 
about the girls, to see the place where they 
work, to see more of the things they make. 
Passing through a large store in San 
Francisco a few days before, my attention 
had been attracted to a few vases upon a 
table. They delayed my steps b:cause they 
were beautiful in color and markedly dif- 
ferent from the other wares displayed. 
The large room was filled with cut glass, 
silverware, imported china and vases of 
every description, gorgeous in color, glit- 
tering like snow in the sunlight, but the 
vases that interested me were unglazed, 
modest of hue, reminding me of mignon- 
ette in a garden of roses, lilies, peonies, 
nasturtiums. These vases did not glitter, 
but somehow conveyed the impression of 
being rare and exquisite. That they had 
been made one at a time, by patient, dex- 
terous fingers, was also very evident. A 


AREQUIPA POTTERY IN BLUES, GREENS AND BROWNS. 


question or so put to the man in charge led 
me to take the train the next day for Fair- 
fax, a small station in Marin Co., Cali- 
fornia. Then came the mile and a half 
walk into the hills. 

These vases are made by girls in the first 
stages of tuberculosis. They provide “the 
way out” for these girls,—out of poverty. 
ill health, despair, into independence and 


ONE OF THE AREQUIPA GIRLS WORKING NEAR A 
SUNNY WINDOW. 
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health. As I climbed the long flight of 
rough stone steps to.a large building. that 
looked as if it were made almost entirely 
of windows and porches, I heard girls 
laughing and chatting merrily. Upon a 
wide porch were little iron beds. Tables 
around which girls were gathered, reading 
or sewing, occupied one end. Pillows were 
on the broad railing, soaking in the sun, 
so that they would be as sweet and fresh 
as balsam by night. In this climate tem- 
pered by Nature for the healing of city- 
sickened folk, the girls live out-of-doors in 
the daytime and sleep out at night. There 
are about twenty-four girls in this home, 
named Arequipa, meaning the Place of 
Peace—all girls who had succumbed to 
poisonous bargain-basement aisles, badly 
ventilated stores, sunless back offices in 
cities where they had earned their living. 
Consumption generally attacks overworked, 
undernourished people condemned by lack 
of education or skill to live and work under 
vicious conditions. 

To the poor, one of the terrors of tuber- 
culosis is that they have no means with 


a, 
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ducing of small vases could support so 
large a sanatorium. Yet the girls not only 
pay their way but actually have a surplus! 
Friends do not buy misshapen jars in order 
to help sick girls. Strangers buy the vases 
because they are beautiful. So—to return 
to the sentence—the effect that the making 
of vases is having upon the minds of those 
who make them and those who behold them 
is of more importance than can possibly 
be estimated—it is too far-reaching to be 
summed up in words. For those who 
make them the strain of a terrible disease 
is lessened through the surest and finest 
way in the world—happy work. For crea- 
tive work drives away the weakening fear 
of poverty and despondency over ever- 
increasing helplessness; it gives the work- 
ers opportunity to become acquainted with 
beauty that has, in the main, been denied 
them, and feeding starving souls and heal- 
ing sick bodies, it gives hope. 

Some girls who have been discharged 
from the sanatorium as cured dread to go 
back to the conditions that sickened them, 
so instead of returning to the city as clerks 


SHOWING SOME INTERESTING FORMS OF THE AREQUIPA POTTERY. 


which to endure in idleness the two or 
three years of helplessness the disease de- 
mands before giving final release. The 
making of beautiful pottery has saved a 
few girls from this difficulty and from the 
humiliation of accepting charity, for by 
working a few hours a day shaping and 
decorating vases and tiles these girls are 
able to support themselves in the Place of 
Peace. It seems unbelievable that the pro- 
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or stenographers, they live in the neighbor- 
hood and go daily to the pottery to work, 
to earn their living by serving beauty. 
This desire of the girls to live in the coun- 
try has suggested to philanthropists the 
idea of building a large pottery separate 
from the sanatorium where the cured can 
earn a living in a healthful way, where the 
deaf, the dumb, crippled or in fact any 
handicapped person may learn to be happy, 
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useful and self-supporting. It is a great 
and kind purpose which may some day be 
carried out in many parts of our country. 


Absorption in pleasant work goes a long . 


way toward giving the sick the peace which 
makes for health, especially to those who 
have not had enough joy to become sati- 
ated! 

The fact that untrained girls, inexperi- 
enced in craftwork, can make pottery that 
is really good, presupposes a wise, guiding 
hand. Prof. Rhead, who teaches the mak- 
ing of pottery, comes from a long line of 
potters—is the fifth generation of those 
skilled in forming clay into beautiful 
things. He was born in Staffordshire, 
England. His knowledge of low-fire glaz- 
ing has given him an honored place among 
potters. The delicacy and refinement of 
his ware, its extreme simplicity and grace 
of design, have ranked him among the best- 
known present-day workers in clay. He has 
made over three thousand tests and reports 
of American clays and declares this coun- 
try to be rich in earth valuable for the pot- 
ter’s purpose. The clay used in Arequipa 
is from Placer Co., California. It is mixed 
by hand, run through a sieve and the water 
is soaked out on plaster slabs. All the 
work is done by hand; everything, throw- 


A GROUP OF YELLOW AREQUIPA VASES. 


fully watched, and as a rule soon grow 
stronger, enjoying more and more the 
pleasant occupation of mind and fingers. 

The financial and artistic success of this 
whole plan is due in great part to Prof. 
Rhead’s management. When he came to 
the Pacific Coast on a lecture tour he be- 
came interested in the idea promulgated by 
Dr. Philip King Brown, of self-support for 
tuberculosis patients. He declared that he 
could make a pottery self-supporting and 
has actually done so within a year’s time. 
The girls are paid by the piece; they sel- 
dom work more than four hours a day at 
the utmost and rest two whole days a 
week. 

A sanatorium where tubercular patients 


THE DECORATIONS OF THE AREQUIPA POTTERY ARE ESSENTIALLY SIMPLE AND SUITED TO THE FORMS USED. 


ing the vase, drying, baking, decorating, 
being done slowly, carefully, with individ- 
ual interest, after the processes of the an- 
cient Indians and Mexicans. The larger 
pieces are thrown by a man, but the rest of 
the work is done by the girls, who when 
they first come are not able to work more 
than an hour a day. But they are care- 


can earn their own treatment, pay for their 
own food, laundry, etc., while happily en- 
gaged in pleasant work is the result of 
great effort on the part of Dr. Brown. 
There are other sanatoriums both in Amer- 
ica and England where patients partially 
support themselves. But this is the only 
place, as far as I could find out, where the 
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whole establishment is _ self-supporting. 
This ‘has been made possible by the com- 
mercial success of the pottery. Dr. Brown 
succeédéd in raising funds for the building, 
a generous sympathizer gave the land upon 
which it stands. There are no invested 
funds, no donations. The place is entirely 
independent—thanks to the beauty of the 
pottery. 

The illustrations give but an inadequate 
idea of the charm of this ware, for its chief 
beauty lies in the color and simplicity of 
design. A group of yellow vases—one 
with a conventional design, one with a long 
stemmed flower, another depending upon 
the proportion of its paneled spaces for its 
charm—is like a box of pastels. A group 
of green vases—one with a landscape mo- 
tive along the rim, one with a primly grace- 
ful flower, another depending upon the 
wonder of its glaze is like a mossy bank. 
Each one is as individual in character as 
the hand that made it. 

It was growing dark before I could per- 
suade myself to leave the place where frail 
girls worked with beautiful forms and 
colors, where the potter’s wheel whirled 
shapeless lumps of earth into flowerlike 
forms, where discouragement and disease 
were by wise men’s care being transmuted 
into glowing health. The dark came quick- 
ly to the canyon road, but as I stumbled 
along seeking my way, my thoughts were 
bright, my heart was warm, for my fingers 
held tightly a little vase. It was a thing 
of much importance to me, for it had mold- 
ed a girl into happiness as surely as her 
fingers had formed and given it color. 

The plan of furnishing occupation and 
a means of self-support for invalids and 
semi-invalids might be advantageously ex- 
tended to all manner of sanatoriums and 
institutions, and thus rob them of the 
deadly blankness that often characterizes 
them. 

One serious phase of disease, physical, 
mental or moral, is the opportunity to 
brood that naturally comes to those who 
have no interests beyond their physical 
condition, or their wrongs if they are in- 
carcerated for punishment. Nowadays 
most insane asylums are planned to acquire 
for the interior all the sunlight and air 
possible, and to furnish opportunity for 
mild forms of amusement. But this is not 
enough, for beyond a short period of work 
in the morning, the patients’ work or play 
is not especially organized. If some light 
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form of craftwork were provided, the 
benefit would be inestimable, and might in 
some cases even effect a cure. 

The present prison reform movement 
may also lead to something of this nature. 
It is to be hoped so, for perhaps along this 
way lies the solution to the problem of 
curing moral disease at the same time that 
it would relieve the public of a heavy 
burden of taxation. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 

BULLETIN has been issued by the 
A Extension Service of the Massa- 

chusetts Agricultural College de- 

scriptive of the sixth annual Sum- 
mer School of Agriculture and Country 
Life, July 1-29. Extended courses will be 
offered to benefit those who wish a general 
knowledge of theoretical and practical agri- 
culture and who can conveniently use the 
College in summer, also giving special 
attention to the needs of teachers. 

Courses in practical agriculture and hor- 
ticulture, elementary sciences, agricultural 
education and economics, domestic economy 
and household science, organized play and 
recreation, and a group of courses for rural 
social workers will be given. William 
Chauncy Langdon, President of the Amer- 
ican Pageant Association, will lecture on 
pageantry and will conduct round-table 
discussions on its practical details, and there 
will be demonstrations of organized play 
and folk dancing. 

The Extension Service further an- 
nounces a summer camp for boys, whose 
aim will be to create interest in agriculture 
and rural life, to make the boy a respon- 
sible member of society and to teach him 
clean, wholesome sports and recreation. 
Under military discipline and managed by 
experts, the camp will provide instruction 
in agriculture, hygiene and citizenship, ar- 
range organized play, recreation, games and 
tramps in the hills and hold evening camp- 
fires. 

The Conference for Rural Community 
Leaders follows the Summer School, July 
29-August 2. Definite instruction will be 
given during the morning, with special and 
general conferences and demonstrations of 
organized play and folk dancing in the 
afternoon, and in the evening music and 
lectures on rural sociology, economics and 
education. 





LEAKY CELLARS AND HOW TO REMEDY THEM 


CORRECTING LEAKY CEL- 
LARS: BY A. S. ATKINSON 


EAKY cellars unfortunately have the 
power to make even the finest and 
most expensive homes little better, 
from a sanitary standpoint, than 

many tenements in congested quarters. The 
constant infiltrations of a naturally wet soil 
can keep a cellar in a state of dampness, 
making it unsuitable for storing vegetables 
or other articles of food. It also can cause 
sickness that may foil the skill of physi- 
cians. 

It is well known that much of the sick- 
ness in country homes can be traced either 
directly or indirectly to dampness of houses. 
Colds, sore throats, chills and eventually 
fevers of a more serious character often 
mark the course of a family’s experience if 
the cellar of their house is unsanitary. 
Like leaky roofs and smoky chimneys, the 
land is full of damp cellars, and the prob- 
lem of correcting them often baffles the 
most earnest efforts. 

Today it is possible to build houses the 
cellars of which are almost as dry as the 
upper rooms, and this is done on naturally 
wet soil as well as on that which is well 
drained. Years ago it was regarded as im- 
possible to build a house in a hollow with- 
out the resultant accompaniment of a damp, 
leaky cellar. But architects and builders 
are now able to construct houses on the 
wettest kind of soil and to guarantee for 
them dry cellars. 

The problem we are considering, how- 
ever, concerns more particularly houses al- 
ready built and which are subject to what 
might be termed “wet feet.” Many such 
houses stand in soil that is naturally wet, 
and in the spring when frost is coming out 
of the ground and heavy rains are frequent 
the lies are wet or partly flooded for 
weeks at a time. The water seeps through 
walls of even stone or brick, or rises from 
the bottom of the cellar as though there 
were a spring underneath. 

Many people attempt to seal up their cel- 
lars, thus compromising with the trouble, 
but partial remedies will not suffice. The 
cause must first be removed, and this can 
be accomplished only from the outside. 
Even if a good cement floor is laid in the 
cellar and the side walls plastered with an 
inch or two of cement, the water will not 
be kept out. Sooner or later it will leak 
through the new coating and make condi- 


tions worse than before, because the water 
will stay in the cellar longer than formerly 
and it will be constantly wet. 

An excellent way to obviate this difficulty 
is to excavate a trench on the outside, two 
or more feet wide, extending it all around 
the house. If the water comes in only 
through the side walls, it may not be neces- 
sary to dig the trench more than a few feet 
deep, but as a rule it pays to make it the 
same depth as the cellar. This work can 
be done in sections or at one side of the 
house at a time. At the bottom of the 
trench a V-shaped tile drain should be 
placed and connected with lateral drains to 
carry the water away from the house. 

Another most satisfactory method of 
draining a leaky cellar is to dig a deep hole 
on the lowest side of the site, at a distance 
of six to eight feet from the building, and 
to fill it with stones. All the tile drains 
around the house should slope gradually to- 
ward this hole, a short lateral drain being 
connected with it. In this way the surplus 
water will be conducted into the drain hole. 

Before filling up the trenches the outside 
cellar wall should be cleaned off with a stiff 
brush so that all dirt and loose mortar are 
removed, and then filled in with cement 
mortar wherever the joints show wide 
crevices or other signs of weakness. This 
will help to strengthen the foundation and 
to prepare a better finish for the asphalt. 

Next boil some clean asphalt and apply 
it to the outside wall, while very hot. 
Force it in position with as much pressure 
as possible and smooth it off with a trowel. 
The asphalt will work into the irregular 
surface of the wall and stay there. This 
substance cools rapidly, but it is well to 
let it harden over night before filling in the 
trench. Asphalt applied when boiling hot 
makes an excellent waterproof material, 
and it is more durable than many others. 
The next day the surface should be gone 
over to see if a clean finish has been ob- 
tained, and if any cracks or crevices show 
they should be filled in with more hot as- 
phalt. This work should be well done, 
since much depends upon it. 

Then the trench should be filled in with 
cobblestones, coarse gravel and sand, in the 
order named. The large stones should form 
the bottom layer, the fine sand being added 
gradually for the top. Tamp the stones and 
sand down firmly, but not so hard as to in- 
jure the asphalt covering of the wall. A 
top soil, a few inches deep, sufficient to 
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nourish grass sod, should finish the job. 
This layer of top soil will hold only a little 
surface water during rainstorms, and the 
asphalt coating of the wall will prevent it 
from filtering into the cellar. 

This treatment will overcome the most 
aggravated case of wet cellar, except where 
the soil is of peculiar composition. Some- 
times a cellar does not get its moisture from 
leaky walis, but from the floor. In this 
event the fault is due either to the presence 
of underground springs or to the forma- 
tion of the subsoil. For instance, a layer 
of sand several feet beneath the surface 
may carry the drainage from higher levels 
toward the cellar and deposit it in a pool 
at the bottom. Thus the walls may be per- 
fectly dry while the floor is always wet. 

The simplest way to handle such a dif- 
ficulty is to excavate either the whole cellar 
or one corner of it to a greater depth and 
to fill it in with stones. Another success- 
ful method is to dig a hole at one end of 
the cellar and to sink a big hogshead into 
it. The floor of the cellar should then be 
sloped in this direction. Fill the hogshead 


with stones, put a layer of stones and gravel 
all over the cellar and on top of this lay a 


concrete floor. 

The water flowing down underground 
from higher levels will naturally strike the 
layer of stones and gravel and will be con- 
ducted to the hogshead in the corner. This 
will keep the water from flowing back into 
the cellar before the hogshead and drains 
are full. There are a few instances where 
even this method fails, but they are ex- 
ceptional and require heroic measures. 
Either the cellar must be excavated to a 
considerable depth and filled with stones, or 
underground drains must be connected to 
carry the water away from the cellar. 

In one such place in the country the cel- 
lar of the house was continually wet from 
underground springs. In rainy seasons it 
was impossible to keep the water from flow- 
ing into the cellar. A firm smooth concrete 
floor made little difference, and likewise a 
drainage system as above described failed 
during prolonged wet seasons. The only 
way the difficulty could be obviated was to 
install a small two-horsepower gasoline 
pump. A trap was fitted into the hogshead, 
and a rubber pipe inserted. Whenever the 
rains continued for more than a couple of 
days the pump was started. Half an hour 
of operation a day was usually enough to 
keep the water down to a proper level, so 
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that it could not flow into the cellar. The 
cost of operation was insignificant, and the 
only real expense was the first investment. 
But a few hundred dollars spent for a pump 
and engine saved in the end doctor’s bills 
that might have run into a much larger sum, 

From wide experience in building houses, 
besides that gained from helping people to 
select sites for homes, it has been learned 
that too much attention cannot be paid to 
a thorough preliminary examination of the 
subsoil of a building site. It does not fol- 
low that because ground is low it must 
be very wet. Sometimes comparatively 
high ground holds far more water than low 
ground, and after a house has been built 
over underground springs it is too late to 
think about the natural conditions of the 
site. 

To make sure of the nature of the sub- 
soil before building, some sort of tests or 
borings should be made. A good method 
is to dig a hole about five or six feet deep 
and then wait for a rainstorm. The hole 
need not be larger than will admit a man’s 
body. Watch and see what happens. Cover 
the hole securely, raising a little ring of soil 
around it to keep out surface drainage. 
After each rain, examine the bottom of the 
hole and observe how much water has ac- 
cumulated in it. After a hard rain the 
water in the hole may be a foot or more 
deep, but if surrounding drainage under- 
ground tends toward the site the hole will 
fill nearly to the surface of the ground. 

If there are underground springs in the 
immediate vicinity they will be evident in a 
short time. The hole will never get really 
dry, and the bottom will always have more 
or less water in it. If it is pumped out, 
even in dry weather water will accumulate 
in it. It is very doubtful if such a location 
would ever be a proper site for a home, and 
it would be better to build somewhere else. 
Surface drainages can be taken care of as 
described here, but underground springs 
present difficult problems to solve. They 
invariably cause more or less trouble and 
expense. 

Frequently in the country a site chosen 
for a house is very wet and subject to over- 
flows from underground springs, but twenty 
or thirty feet away the subsoil may be com- 
paratively dry. Much depends upon the 
slope of the land below the surface. Pre- 
liminary tests and examinations of the soil 
do not cost much, and in the end they often 
prove of the utmost value and importance. 





RUSTIC GARDEN FURNITURE 


RUSTIC FURNITURE ESPE- 
CIALLY APPROPRIATE FOR 
THE INFORMAL GARDEN 


[ laying out the grounds of a new 
home or in remodeling a garden already 
established, it is wise to consider also 
the matter of resting places, for in 
order to gather in fullest measure the pleas- 
ures of life in the open air, we must have 
opportunity to rest in our gardens as well 
as to walk in them. After the garden has 
been planted and the harvest of color and 
beauty is being garnered, when the hardest 
preliminary work of planting has been done, 
the outdoor lounging places 
and covered walks, the chairs 
and benches can be planned 
and built. 
It is not advisable to bring 
chairs from the house or 
porch when a cooling breeze 
or a gorgeous sunset is to be 
enjoyed, for only furniture 
of extremely sturdy make 
can withstand the sun and the 
rain, and it often happens 
that chairs are left out over 
night, to be drenched by dew 
and sudden unexpected show- 
ers. Besides they are usually 
out of the picture in a garden; the more 
conventional furniture suitable for indoor 


A RUSTIC SEAT THAT SUGGESTS A FRIENDLY CHAT 
IN THE GARDEN. 

use is entirely out of keeping with Nature's 
background. The trees, the grass and the 
flowers restrict the furniture placed among 
them to materials left largely in their natu- 
ral state, or treated so as to blend naturally 
into their environment. 

Formal gardens, of course, such as are 
seen in Europe and on large estates in 
A-nerica, demand the chasteness and sever- 
ity of marble or stone fittings. But the 
simpler garden, the kind that invites you to 
dream beside a pool or a purling stream, 
or to sew, read or rest beneath the shelter 


of tree arms, is at its best when supplied | 


WELL-PROPORTIONED, WELL-CONSTRUCTED RUSTIC GAR- 
DEN TABLES. 
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RUSTIC GARDEN FURNITURE 


with tables, settles and chairs 
of homelier construction. Ce- 
ment can often be used ad- ~ 
vantageously in a_ simple 
garden, especially if the house 
itself be of this material, but 
rustic furniture is never out 
of place in an informal coun- 
try landscape. 

The construction of this 
furniture is necessarily sturdy, 
and the texture of the bark 
or the silvery luster of the weathered 
peeled branches is essentially in harmony 
with the grass or the earth underfoot and 
the darker bark-covered branches of the 
living trees. 

There are endless ways of amplifying the 
rustic adjuncts of a garden. Fences may be 
built of this material, to serve as pictur- 
esque supports for vines; if there is a 
stream of water in the garden it can be 
spanned by a rustic footbridge, and rustic 
gates, pergolas and summer houses would 
also add to the opportunity for outdoor 
pleasure. This material is like field stone 
in that it is essentially in harmony with the 
nature world, and it can be made a strong 
link in the chain that should bind a home to 
its environment. 

Furthermore, the construction of this 
furniture is very simple. Almost anyone 
who has the strength to lift and handle the 


A RUSTIC SETTLE AND CHAIR TO MATCH. 
comparatively heavy branches, and the 
necessary skill to put them together after 
either an original or a given design, can 
make garden fixtures of this sort. 

The garden itself should naturally sug- 
gest the forms this furniture is to take. If 
a sheltered spot is included in the garden 
layout, a table might be constructed to use 
with chairs and settles, or if there is a tree 
large enough on the place it might serve as 
a back for a low seat built around it. This 
furniture is naturally heavy and is best 
when built to stay in the spot it is designed 
for. 

Pergolas and summer houses will provide 
shelter, if there are no trees with spreading 
branches on the place, and arches and 
frames can be constructed to support climb- 
ing vines that need sturdy support. 

In making a seat around a tree, it is essen- 


A SET OF GARDEN FURNITURE APPROPRIATE FOR AFTERNOON TEA. 
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tial to build it far enough away from the 
tree trunk so as not to hamper the growth 
of the tree. A back rest built onto the seat 
itself will make it more comfortable, and 
this can either be con- 
structed in the form of a 
railing around the inner 
circumference of the seat 
or in a series of chair +: 
backs, perhaps about. 
eight, encircling the tree. 
‘Red cedar is the most 
satisfactory wood for 
rustic garden fixtures, 
although locust is some- 
times advantageously 
used. It is best to peel 
the latter before working, 
however, as it usually 
peels in unsightly patches 
if the bark is left on. Galvanized iron nails 
are best for putting the pieces together, as 
they do not rust like the ordinary wire nails. 
In constructing the heavier rustic garden 
fixtures naturally only branches of com- 
paratively the same dimensions are utilized, 
and many of the slenderer pieces are left 
over. These can be used to good advantage 
for making long flower-boxes for window 
or porch, or the smaller square or round 
ones to hang between porch pillars, in the 
pergola or for capping low posts scattered 
about the garden. Ordinary wooden boxes 
can be used for the foundation of these 
flower receptacles, and the smaller pieces of 
branches should be split and nailed on, bark 
side out, to cover the entire surface. 


A RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSE WITH ROOF AND BACK 
COVERED WITH BARK. 


A SUMMER HOUSE WHICH IS BUILT NOWADAYS WITH 
A FLOOR SO THAT IT MAY BE USED ON DAMP DAYS. 
A swinging seat for use on the porch or 
out under the trees would be effective if 
made of rustic branches, and plenty of 
cushions for the back and a mattress for the 
seat would make it entirely comfortable. 

Naturally, the pergolas, arches and sum- 
mer houses appear to best advantage when 
draped and half-hidden by vines. Almost 
any vine would be suitable for this purpose, 
and the choice must depend largely upon 
the exposure of the site and the kind of 
shade desired. Roses are effective and 
would grow well in a spot where they could 
have sunshine in the morning and shade in 
the afternoon, although they do not really 
need so substantial a support. 

One of the best climbers for this purpose 
is the grape-vine. It needs sturdy help in 
bearing its heavy clusters of luscious fruit, 

and is profitable as well as ex- 

tremely decorative. There are 

many warm Indian Summer days 

in America when it would be pos- 

sible to enjoy both refreshment 
if and rest at the same time in a 
t grape-hung garden pergola. 

The making of this sort of 
furniture calls into 
play a good supply of 
ingenuity, but no one 
who is interested in 
making the house 
grounds attractive in 

this manner should be deterred by the fan- 
cied lack of this faculty, for it often ap- 
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SIMPLIFYING THE FARM KITCHEN 


SIMPLIFYING THE FARM 
KITCHEN 


ANY people today’ are becoming 
M impatient of useless detail and 

ornament in daily life, especially 

if they complicate the work of run- 
ning the house. This is perhaps so because 
more women are doing their own house- 
work than ever before since this country 
was the home of pioneers, and they are 
naturally interested in keeping their 
houses as they want them kept. A large 
number of labor-saving devices that have 


= been perfected of late years have helped 


A RUSTIC PERGOLA SEAT. 


parently comes into being and grows 
through healthy exercise and honest en- 
deavor to meet a need. 

Almost every garden presents a different 
sort of problem and furnishes at the same 
time the inspiration for working it out, if 
the worker will only be interested enough 
to respond to it whole-heartedly and with 
enthusiasm. 

The pictures in this article, which came 
to us from a craft shop in Beverly, Mass., 
furnish a number of suggestions for gar- 
den fixtures. The lower illustration on 
this page shows a vine support made of 
sawed and painted wood. Garden furni- 
ture of this construction is much used by 
people who prefer a lighter and more 
formal touch in their surroundings. 


A GRACEFUL ARBOR FOR FLOWER OR FRUIT VINES. 
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to make this possible. 

An article in the Farmer's Wife by Belle 
v’D. Harbert, president of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Farm Women, tells 
what has been accomplished in a farm 
kitchen by a woman who did her own 
work: “It was planned by a woman, and 
the balance of the five-room bungalow 
built around it. The color scheme, abun- 
dant light, absolute cleanliness and ample 
ventilation are all in perfect harmony, 
which immediately awakens a desire to 
stay and make use of this household la- 
boratory. It is not an expensive kitchen. 
The floor is covered with inlaid linoleum, 
the walls and ceiling painted and stenciled 
by the woman herself. A bay window was 
built at one side with broad comfortable 
window seats, underneath which are boxes 
to hold a file of magazines. The range is 
equipped with a hood and a ventilatin 
tube through which the steam and all 
kitchen odors escape. Instead of the time- 
honored ash-pan there is a pipe connecting 
the range with a large ash pit in the cellar, 
an accurate thermometer on the ovén door 
and some fire caps for protecting the bot- 
tom of cooking utensils and stil! allowing 
them to be set down next to the fire when 
the housewife is in a hurry. Above all, 
this range is plain aluminum, and there is 
not a bit of cheap ornamentation about it. 

“Every stove manufacturer who at- 
tempts to sell his ware by placing thereon 
a lot of raised ornaments, which must be 
constantly cleaned, ought to be boycotted 
by American women. And yet when a 
manufacturer was asked for a perfectly 
plain range with a wide overjet and with 
modern equipments, he said, ‘Not a woman 
in a million would select a stove like that, 


even though it were cheaper than the or- 
namented ones.’ ” 
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PHILIPPINE BASKETRY, A 
CRAFT EVOLVED BY A PRIM- 
ITIVE PEOPLE TO MEET 
THEIR OWN NEEDS: BY LIL- 
LIAN M. OSGOOD 


LTHOUGH more than a decade 
A has passed since the United States 
acquired possession of the Philip- 
pine Islands, there are still many 
interesting customs of the little brown 
folk who live there that are not familiar to 
the outside world. The islanders have re- 
mained largely a people apart, alive only 
to their own affairs, and they have luckily 
retained in their domestic lives many of 
their original characteristics and habits. 
Like all primitive people the world over, 
they have evolved out of their own needs 
the ability to supply them, and in many 
instances have attained rare skill as work- 
ers. One of the most interesting of their 
pursuits is basket-weaving, a craft that 
has reached with them the same degree of 
perfection as evidenced in the work of the 
North American Indians. 
Originally the Philippine baskets were 


made to serve a people whose existence | 


began and centered only in themselves. 
Primitive utensils were needed for their 
everyday work; the women had to have 
receptacles to be used in performing va- 
rious domestic tasks, and so round baskets 


PHILIPPINE BASKET SUBSTITUTE FOR A WASHTUB. 


BASKETS MADE BY THE PHILIPPINE WEAVERS. 


with wide, open tops were made to serve 
as baskets for laundry-work on the river 
banks, for market baskets and general 
holders for wood and other necessities 
which the tao or native woman carries on 
her head. The same form of basket is also 
used in the market-places to display the 
wares on sale. 

For use on journeys, when a horse acts 
as pack-animal, flat, square and high 
baskets were woven to fasten on the 
horse’s back, and flat pieces of matting to 
sleep on were made in the same manner. 
The petates, as the sleeping mats are 
called, vary in workmanship from the 
plainest of weaves to highly colored and 
interesting patterns. Hats are now also 
made by the basket-weavers, and some ex- 
traordinary creations have been developed. 

This craft is rather generally practiced 
by the natives, and skilled workers may be 
found in every village on the hundreds of 
islands in the group. Even among the 
pagan tribes that live, clan-fashion, in 
bamboo huts in the mountains, are to be 





PHILIPPINE BASKET-WEAVERS 


MARKET BASEETS WOVEN IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
found adept basket-weavers. Often it is 
considered the especial business of a 
family, and is handed down as such from 
generation to generation, but the art is not 
confined to any one class of workers. 


When the Philippines became an Ameri- 


can possession the average daily wage for 
basket-weavers was fifty centavos, or 
twenty-five cents. In 1902 the compensa- 
tion for this work had risen to a peso and 
a half, or seventy-five cents. The buri 


palm that grows scattered all over the 
island group figures prominently in basket- 
weaving, but it is by no means the only 
tree that furnishes material for this craft, 
for the leaves of the banana-plant and 


those of various palms contain a fiber that 


is also used for this purpose. 

Until recently the extent and beauty of 
this primitive native craft was little 
known outside of the islands themselves, 
as it was scattered in remote places over a 
wide territory, and the lack of transit 
facilities made it difficult to reach the 
workers or to see their products. During 
the past three years, however, Americans 
in the Philippines have organized and de- 
veloped the Manila Carnival, a period of 
festivity and exhibition to which our near- 
est parallel is the New Orleans Mardi 
Gras. From various points in the island 
group are gathered together many native 
products, which are exhibited and sold 
during the holiday time. This festival 
was intended primarily to show the prog- 
ress and influence of the schools in the 
Islands. But the schools cannot claim the 
credit for the remarkable basketwork that 
has been exhibited. They may have ampli- 
fied the work of the natives by supplying 
them with new designs imported from 
Mexico, but the art itself was inherent in 
most of the islanders and was bred and 
fostered in them by necessity. 


A PHILIPPINE CRAFTSMAN WEAVING A PACK BASKET. 





APPEAL OF GATEWAYS TO THE IMAGINATION 


ENTRANCES THAT HAVE 
GAINED THEIR EFFECT 
THROUGH SIMPLE AND PIC- 
TURESQUE TREATMENT 


HE first impression produced by 

the eiitrance into some home 

ground or garden is usually a most 

lasting one. As ome passes 
through a gateway, mounts a flight of 
steps or treads beneath an arch the mind 
unconsciously makes mental pictures of 
what is to unfold later, of beauty or of 
sordidness; and of the immediate sur- 
roundings including people, opportunities 
and a wealth of unseen things. 

Entrances need not be grandiose, stately 
or elaborate in order. to give a pleasing 
first impression. The simple ones are often 
the most picturesque, those which cling 
longest to the memory. It is in their 
treatment, which whenever possible should 
embody a certain look of hospitality, that 
they are likely to produce an indelible im- 
pression. 

Entrances to many places are gained by 
flights of steps, and when this is so, it be- 
comes, or should become, the aim of the 
owner to so arrange and beautify them as 
to prevent any look of harshness. Steps 
in themselves, unless seen as beautiful 
staircases with broad treads and artistic 


A VERY SIMPLE LITTLE GATEWAY MADE PICTURESQUE 
AND REFRESHING BY VINES OF ROSES AND HONEY- 
SUCKLE WHICH ARE TRAINED OVER UNPRETENTIOUS 
ARCHWAY AND WALLS. 


curves, are not prepossessing. A short, 
steep flight of concrete, stone or brick, 
merely suggests the possibility of getting 
somewhere, that is,—unless well conceived 


THE SIDE ENTRANCE OF THE GERMANTOWN CRICKET 
CLUB: JAPANESE IVY IN PROFUSION HAS GIVEN THIS 
RATHER BARE STRUCTURE THE BEAUTY OF AN OLD 
ENGLISH GATEWAY. 
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APPEAL OF GATEWAYS TO THE IMAGINATION 


THE USE OF STONE IN BUILDING UP AN INTERESTING 
APPROACH TO A GARDEN: VINES TRAINED OVER 
ARCHES OF LEAD PIPE ADD DIGNITY TO THIS EN- 
TRANCE. 


and pleasingly decorated. The flight of 
four concrete steps shown by an accom- 
panying photograph with a gate at the 
base and a vine arching overhead would 
be without charm and incapable of giving 
a favorable impression were it not for the 
addition of the little gate and the gracious, 
expanding beauty of the vine. Undoubted- 
ly the primary object of this gate is utili- 
tarian, shutting out dogs and objectionable 
people, the moral force of a gate being 
often its most salient purpose. But even 
with the addition of the gate this entrance 
would have a shorn, abrupt appearance 
had not its owner used in connection with 
it the device of a vine-covered arch. To 
open this gate and to mount the short 
flight of steps is to continue in upward 
motion toward the vine, a sensation full 
of pleasing suggestion. The vines used 
to cover this somewhat ordinary railing 
and gateway are rose climbers and Japa- 
nese honeysuckles. In their combined ex- 
quisiteness they add a touch of interest to 
the side entrance of the house, while at the 
same time screening off the kitchen. 
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Plain wooden steps if left unadorned 
are incapable of exciting any great amount 
of imagination. When clothed on one 
side, however, by the Boston ivy, heavy, 
compact and lustrous in its shower of 
green leaves, and when honeysuckle vines 
extend from the top of the porch to the 
base of the steps on the other side, they 
become transformed from mere steps into 
an upward passage enclosed with green 
foliage. 

About stone steps rigidly set in a wall 
there is, on the contrary, an element that 
excites the fancy and makes one long to 
explore the region above. The more nar- 
row and steep such steps, the more they 
seem to give out an air of mystery. Many 
an approach to an upper road, to private 
grounds or to a terrace garden is made 
attractive by the insertion, in some unex- 
pected place, of a flight of steep stone 
steps. 

When stone steps are planned as a part 
of a double wall and have themselves a 
second turn they form to any place what- 
soever, an exciting and artistic entrance, 
even one suggestive of romance. The 


first flight of steps, if placed at right 


QUANTITIES OF JAPANESE IVY CAN CHANGE THE 
MOST ORDINARY GARDEN ENTRANCE TO GNE OF RE- 
FRESHING BEAUTY. 
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angles to the second, hides whatever may 
be encountered on the turn, playing there- 
fore with the imagination. The best vine 
for covering such steps, in the greater 
number of places, is the Boston-ivy. By 
means of its tiny rootlets it clings com- 
pactly to stonework and instead, as many 
suppose, of prying it apart, it rather holds 
it together. The only objection that can 
be raised to the Boston ivy as a wall cover 
is that it is not an evergreen. But in early 
spring its tones of color include the most 
translucent greens, while in the autumn 
the foliage changes to shades of russet, 
green, red, copper and gold, blending ex- 
ceptionally well with stonework. Were 
the vine an evergreen it would not have 
this remarkable variety of spring and au- 
tumn coloring. 

A simple gate forms frequently the most 
homelike and pleasing entrance of a place 
and its effect is intensified when at its 
sides there are posts or some other struc- 
ture showing greater height. A _ gate 
reaching the same level as its side supports 
loses much in effect. The plain iron gate 
herein illustrated is of an excellent height 
to form an attractive entrance in connec- 


A STONE ENTRANCE TO A SIMPLE GARDEN OVERHUNG 


WITH MASSES OF JAPANESE IVY. 


A RUSTIC GATEWAY GIVEN A WILD BEAUTY BY 
LUXURIANT GROWTH OF THE SIMPLE VIRGINIA 
CREEPER. 

tion with rough stone side posts covered 
generously with the Virginia creeper. 

A side entrance to the Germantown 
Cricket Club is through a high brick wall 
in which an iron gate swings under an 
arched space, the level of the ground to 
which it leads being reached by a number 
of steps. Here again the entrance has a 
worth not only of simple dignity, but one 
providing an agreeable first impression. 


It is a somewhat general misapprehen- . 


sion that hardy vines used for decorative 
purposes about walls, gateways and 
porches require no further care once they 
are planted and the first sprouts have 
arisen showing them to be well settled in 
their new surroundings. And it is even 
true that with the exception of trees these 
hardy vines do require less care than any 
other members of the plant world. 

Nevertheless, those wishing the best 
results from vines, shown by high luster 
of foliage and a generous outpouring of 
flowers, will see to it that they are fer- 
tilized from time to time and that their 
roots are not allowed to dry during the 
summer. The pruning of vines is invari- 
ably simple and consists mostly of ridding 
them from all dead wood and preventing 
irrelevant shoots. 
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LINCOLN AND THE PUBLIC 


ALS IK KAN 
LINCOLN AND THE PUBLIC 


HEN I decided to publish the 
article called “Inspiration” in the 
May number of THE Crarts- 


MAN, I wondered a little whether 
or no my enthusiasm for Abraham Lincoln 
and Governor F. S. Black might not have 
been greater than my editorial judgment. 
Many articles have been written about 
Lincoln, and very well written. Mr. 
Black’s name had not been associated with 
Lincoln’s to any great extent, and the 
public who knew and admired Black 
thought of him as a statesman, a lawyer, 
rather than a writer. But every time | 
read over again his pamphlet on Lincoln it 
seemed to me that a very valuable and im- 
portant document had come into my pos- 
session, and I felt that I must be instru- 
mental in giving it to the public. It was 
not enough that I should enjoy it and 
appreciate it; I felt that all over America 
it should be enjoyed and appreciated. I 
felt that Governor Black’s pamphlet on 
Lincoln should be read from the platform 
of every Lincoln celebration; that it should 
be known by heart in our public schools; 
our libraries should have it on their tables: 
it should be found easily in the files of 
every lawyer’s office. Young men at col- 
lege should, know about it. Young work- 
ing men and women in shops and factories 
should be familiar with it. I decided that 
one good way to start getting this pamphlet 
before every American man, woman and 
child was to say something about it in THE 
CRAFTSMAN Magazine. It might be only 
a small beginning, but it would at least be 
an opening wedge. 

It is only on rare occasions that a vital 
word is uttered for any nation in any cen- 
tury. Since the truths uttered by Abraham 
Lincoln himself, it seems to me that no 
more far-reaching vital words have been 
spoken than those contained in Governor 
Black’s little pamphlet about Lincoln. 
They are words born in the heart of a man 
with vision; a man who not only under- 
stood Lincoln, but all humanity, and who 
wrote of Lincoln that he might help others 
by making clear the greatness, the good- 
ness, the gladness and the sorrow of this 
Man of the People. 

It has been a surprise, but the greatest 
possible gratification, for me’ to realize how 
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many hundreds of people there are who 
have read the article in the May number, 
and want the complete pamphlet about 
Lincoln. Since this issue of the magazine 
went out every mail has brought dozens of 
letters expressing gratitude for the article 
and asking that the Lincoln Pamphlet 
should be forwarded on publication. I 
have already had to increase the edition of 
the little pamphlet, and if the letters con- 
tinue coming in for the next few days as 
they have for the past week, I shall have to 
still further increase it to meet the de- 
mands. 

Not the least interest in these letters is 
their source. There is scarcely a profession 
that is not represented among those who 
have requested the pamphlet. Lawyers 
have written, clergymen of every de- 
nomination, aainaee, schoolteachers, 
merchants in all departments of business 
activity, presidents of trust companies, as 
well as their employees; women have 
written that the pamphlet should come to 
them for their sons, and libraries have sent 
for orders to be distributed for free read- 
ing; one school has ordered a hundred 
copies. From Mr. Black’s home in Troy 
have come more orders than I can easily 
count, and in many instances these requests 
have been accompanied by personal letters 
saying how much the writers have appre- 
ciated the opportunity of a further word 
about Lincoln and how much inspiration 
the article about Mr. Black has been to 
them. Good friends who have been sub- 
scribers for many years have said that this 
personal type of article is the thing they 
value most in THE CRAFTSMAN, and one 
of the reasons why they feel that they 
cannot do without the magazine. 

One rather pessimistic friend writes: “I 
shall be delighted if you reprint Governor 
Black’s pamphlet about Lincoln, but I 
doubt if many people will ask you to do so. 
I don’t believe that the world wants that 
sort of thing. If it were not for THE 
CrarrsMAN I fear I should be a confirmed 
pessimist.” 

So it is really a matter of no little wonder 
to me that in spite of the materialism of 
the age, in spite of the pessimism that a 
material age always brings, that all over 
the country, from Maine to Texas, from 
New York to California, there are hun- 
dreds, nay thousands, of people who crave 
the utterance of absolute truth, who want 
all they can get of it, who write thanking 
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us for it and urging the presentation of it 
on every possible occasion. 

The widespread response to this article 
has made me think a good deal. Do we not 
possibly misjudge the world? If we give 
the world poor things to read, poor music, 
poor paintings, poor ideals of joy, a poor 
understanding of work, are we not forcing 
down the world’s power of appreciation, 
are we not robbing our friends of the 
capacity to respond to the greater truths in 
life? And is it not the duty of everyone 
who does the least creative thing in the 
world to put into it all the joy possible; to 
write music, to write drama, to send out 
poetry, to issue articles full of inspiration, 
that will hold the race up to the highest 
ideals, and to count with absolute sureness 
upon an ultimate response to truth from 
the eager yearning human heart? 

I have been asked by many of my readers 
to publish all the good material that I can 
get about Lincoln. It is easy for me to 
promise that I will do so. And it is very 
likely also that I may never find another 
word about Lincoln great enough to pub- 
lish. I do not say that Mr. Black has 
written the final word about this inspiring 
man, but I should not feel that I could 
publish a lesser message, and I do not hope 
for a greater one. What I do hope is, for 
other great truths along other lines, that 
will be uttered with fire enough to kindle 
a desire to send them out for friends and 
readers. 

Epitor’s Notre:—The Lincoln Pamphlet by F. 
S. Black is being sent free to all subscribers of 
THe CRAFTSMAN who apply for it before the 
issue is exhausted. 


THE HEADQUARTERS FOR HOME- 
BUILDERS 


FF: the past few generations we 


Americans certainly have not been 

a home-loving people. Perhaps our 

pioneer forefathers had to work too 
hard to build and protect their homes, to 
instill in their children that love of the 
hearth that is instinctive wherever homes 
are born in peace and out of the real crav- 
ing for domestic life. Our ancestors built 
houses primarily for self-protection and 
had to fight for them often even while they 
were in the process of construction. The 
early settler in America seemed to be en- 
compassed with danger. He may have 
found the religious peace which he sought 


in this new land, but he certainly did not 
find much material quiet and comfort. 
And possibly our reaction from the home 
spirit to hotel life and boarding-houses may 
have been the result of the accumulated 
hardship that home-making forced upon 
our parents. 

But today the hardship of living in hotels 
and boarding-houses is almost as great and 
perilous as the Pilgrim Fathers suffered on 
the rugged coasts of New England, with 
the shadow of the Indian tomahawk on 
their doorstep. And so we find all over our 
land a turning away from our public way 
of living, a desire for home life. Thinking 
people, rich and poor, busy and idle, are 
seeking homes of their own,—not merely 
the opportunity of buying a house planned 
and finished by alien hands, but homes in 
which they have poured their own per- 
sonality, homes suited to their lives, suited 
to their interests, to their tastes. 

The great difficulty today which faces 
the home-lover is that he does not know 
just where to turn for help in establishing 
the kind of home he wants. We suddenly 
find ourselves facing the problem of a Jand 
with thousands of people who want homes 
and very little information at hand for 
these people as to where and how to build 
their homes and what is the best and most 
practical way to finish and furnish them. 
It is to meet this problem that we are plan- 
ning to make the new Craftsman Building 
a permanent exhibition for the home- 
builder. Our building just off Fifth Ave- 
nue is twelve stories high and two hundred 
feet long and we intend to have every floor 
of it an object lesson in home-making. 
The two top floors will be given up to a 
restaurant and will be furnished and fitted 
from the most practical home ideal. Chairs 
and tables, china, pottery and silver, wall 
finishing and kitchen implements will all be 
a lesson for the American housewife. But 
our restaurant will be only a small feature 
of all that this building will contain for 
the making of homes comfortable, beauti- 
ful and permanent. We shall show build- 
ing materials of every description, the best 
and most practical that this country can 
produce. We shall show roof coverings 
and wall coverings, every detail of plumb- 
ing that is sanitary and wholesome, fire- 
places and their fittings, floor coverings, 
furniture, fabrics of all kinds for the 
housewife and every last detail for making 
the home beautiful. 
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We shall have also a bureau where re- 
liable contractors and builders in all parts 
of the country will be listed, men who can 
be recommended by us to prospective build- 
ers in their respective neighborhoods. The 
importance to the manufacturer of being in 
touch with this network of builders in 
different parts of the country will be 
readily appreciated. Through this bureau 
we aim to perform a valuable service to 
both builder and owner; to the former by 
helping him to get the work and to the 
latter by checking up the progress of the 
work and assuring him of a “square deal” 
from the builder. 

For those who want to come and study 
the question of home-building, to prepare 
themselves for the ceremony of planning 
their own home, a: free reference library 
of books on home-building, furnishing, 
gardening, real estate and kindred subjects 
will be found in the Club Room of the 
Craftsman Building. The library will be 
completely equipped to serve the home- 
builder. 

Also Mr. Stickley is planning a lecture 
room for illustrated talks on home-build- 
ing, house furnishing and decoration. Men 
who are authority on the subject of build- 
ing and furnishing will give these illus- 
trated lectures, in which no detail of the 
perfect simple home will be neglected. 
Throughout this enormous home building, 
the ideal will be the democratic American 
home suited to professional business peo- 
ple. People of taste and small salary will 
find the opportunity for their home here 
as completely as the person of luxurious 
habits and large income. We have grown 
to realize through our work in THE 
CRAFTSMAN Magazine that there is a large 
contingent of people in America who live 
on moderate incomes, but whose tastes and 
method of living are much the same as 
those who have large bank accounts. We 
purpose through the Craftsman Building 
and its exhibitions to make it possible for 
these people to secure the kind of home 
they want, furniture as beautiful and prac- 
tical as their tastes demand, without the 
expenditure that in the past has been essen- 
tial for such ideal home-making. 

In addition to our general exhibitions 
there will be a Craftsman architectural de- 
partment under the personal. direction of 
Gustav Stickley. Advice from trained men 
in this department may be had at any time 
by prospective builders, and models and 
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pictures of Craftsman houses that have 
been built will be shown. 

We feel as we progress in the arrange- 
ment for the practical detail of our Crafts- 
man Building that when finished and 
opened to the public early in September it 
will be the most complete as well as beauti- 
ful organization for the presentation of an 
exhibition of home-building that has ever 
been brought together in this or any coun- 
try. We want our subscribers and friends 
to feel that it is a place in New York Cit 
where they can come and rest and loo 
about and meet their friends, enjoy them- 
selves and find always a welcome. We feel 
that home-lovers all over the world will 
think it worth their while to visit this build- 
ing in New York, and that no prospective 
home-builder can afford to go ahead with 
plans for the development of the place 
where he intends to spend his life and 
bring up his children without going 
through our various home departments, 
without seeing all that is being done for the 
home all over America in the Craftsman 
Home Building. 
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THE STUDIO YEAR BOOK OF 
DECORATIVE ART 


HE Studio in its “Year Book for 

I 1913” places before the reading 

public many admirable examples of 

decorative art as recently expressed 
in Great Britain, Germany, Austria and 
Hungary. In its clear presentation, by way 
of illustrations, of the arts and crafts of 
these nations is found a word of warning, 
as well as one of encouragement, to all 
Americans interested in similar pursuits, 
since comparison with the works of other 
nations is one of the most forceful of all 
methods of gauging progress. 

“The Year Book” gives prominence, and 
rightfully, to recent developments in archi- 
tecture connected with English country 
houses—invariably inspiring in their con- 
formity to their situations and in their gen- 
eral beauty. 

In fact, the achievement of 
modern architects is frequently 
more fairly judged by their 
country houses, which offer 
freedom to individuality, than 
by their work in large cities 
wherein recognized limitations 
must invariably control archi- 
tectural scope. These recently 
built country houses indicate 
that there has been a return to 
the uses of materials identified 
with the styles known as Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean. 

In most of the modern Eng- 
lish country houses the lines of 
exteriors are simple and re- 
strained, those of the interiors 
following naturally the concep- 


VIENNESE FABRIC IN WHITE, BLACK, GREEN AND 


ROSE, DESIGNED BY PROF. L. JUNGNICKEL. 


tions suggested by their dominant style. 
The long roof line is used freely to give 
a sensation of repose and dignity. These 
houses also follow and conform to the lay 
of the land in a way that is above 
criticism. 

The interior plans show that at length the 
English have succumbed to the convenience 
of electric light and individual bathrooms. 
Their houses also are arranged so as to 
form unobtrusive backgrounds for people 
and plants since in this matter English 
architects are able to express themselves 
far better than is yet done in America. 

Mural and interior decorations, wall- 
papers, crétonnes and printed linens, also 
ironwork, brasses and potteries of which 
English examples are shown in The Studio 
are worthy of commendation. The chapter 
devoted to the garden as an outlet for artis- 
tic expression holds much of interest that 


A MODERN ENGLISH 
Cc. J. KAY, ARCHITECT. 
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CALDRUM POTTERY: 
REGINALD F. WELLS. 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 


is applicable to the out-of-door treatment 
of American homes. 

Modern German architecture and decora- 
tion is amply illustrated, and while in many 
cases admiration is called forth, there seems 


as a whole to be a lack of the pleasing 
qualities that characterize the English ex- 


hibits. The same keynotes of modernness 
however, are to be detected that at present 
are directing architects all over the 
globe. — 

The Austrian and Hungarian divisions 
of The Studio are most serviceable in 
their illustrations of 
printed silks and pot- 
teries and in exam- 
ples of Batik work 
done on shawls and 
on the material for a 
dress. These latter 
are particularly 
praiseworthy. 

There is no doubt 
that in its review of 
the latest develop- 
ments in architec- 
tural construction, 
decoration and_ the 
furnishing of the 
home, The Studio 
places before its 
readers a_ collection 
of material suggestive 
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and beautiful that 
would be difficult to 
find in a more attrac- 
tive form. (Pub- 
lished by John Lane 
Co, New York. 
Fully illustrated. 248 
pages. Price $3.00 
net. ) 

Illustrations in this 
Department are 
from the Studio Year 
Book, by courtesy of 
John Lane Co. 


MAKING THE 
FARM PAY: BY 
Cc. C. BOWSFIELD 


HE title of this 

practical and en- 

thusiastic book 
forms the keynote of its contents. It dis- 
cusses not only the various improved 
methods of making a farm pay, dealing 
liberally with every phase of agricul- 
ture, the raising of vegetables, fruits, 
poultry and stock, the care of the soil, 
the treatment of farm diseases, the use of 
by-products, and selling at the best prices; 
but it presents a large and cheerful view of 
country life as a whole. In fact, to raise 
agriculture from the slough of drudgery 
into which it fell ignominiously during the 
last generation owing to the pursuance of 
incompetent farming methods and to have 
it vitally acknowledged as a career of profit 


CALDRUM POTTERY: DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY R. F. WELLS, 
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and enjoyment forms the ideal of the book. 
One of the most interesting chapters is 
devoted to various plans to keep young peo- 
ple on the farm through retaining their in- 
terest in various phases of its development. 
(Published by Forbes & Co., Chicago. 300 
pages. Price $1.00 net.) 
DIVORCING LADY NICOTINE: BY 
HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM 
READABLE story told by a well- 
known journalist about how he gave 
up the use of tobacco; how his wife 
as well as he suffered during the ordeal and 
how, at length, he was benefited by his self- 
denial. (Published by Forbes & Co., Chi- 
cago. 70 pages. Price 35 cents net.) 
HEALING INFLUENCES: BY LEAN- 
DER EDMUND WHIPPLE 
HAT the quality of thinking bears 
ever a direct influence on the physi- 
cal condition of the individual is the 


theory out of which this book has grown.. 


It explains some of the natural operations 
of the mind so as to encourage the reader 
to obtain proofs for himself concerning the 
results of his own thoughts. Some inter- 


esting presentations of mental processes 
and their relation to health are given, also 


some true and some false conceptions of 
mental science. To minds ripe for its sug- 
gestions, the book might prove very help- 
ful. (Published by the American School 
of Metaphysics, New York. 227 pages. 
Price $1.25.) 


EMBROIDERED TABLE COVER: BY MARGARET B. SHAND. 


EMBROIDERED PORTIERE: BY MARGARET MACDONALD. 


A TABLE FOR TWO: BY ELDENE 
DAVIS 


ve OOD Things to Eat” is the supple- 

mentary title of this book, especially 

useful to those who wish to serve 
tempting dishes economically and in small 
quantities. The recipes run the gamut 
from oysters to candied violets and are pre- 
sented simply and concisely. (Published 
by Forbes & Co., Chicago. 217 pages. 
Price $1.00.) 


AN ENGLISH CATHEDRAL JOUR- 
NEY: BY KATE F. KIMBALL 


HIS small guide book, easily handled 

and pleasing to the touch, holds the 

power to give to stay-at-home peo- 
ple, as well as to those who return year 
after year to England, the enjoyment of a 
very ample knowledge of the history, 
architecture and appearance of her most 
noted cathedrals. 

The greater amount of space is devoted 
to the great cathedrals at Canterbury, 
Rochester, Lincoln, Durham, Ely, Salis- 
bury, Litchfield, York and Westminster 
Abbey. The paper on which the book is 
printed is thin and of good quality, the 
print large and clear, the illustrations, map 
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ZONE POLICEMAN 88: BY 
HARRY A. FRANK 


ARRY FRANK, author 

of “A Vagabond Jour- 

ney around the World,” 
and already designated “born 
traveler and born tramp,” has 
a way of accumulating mate- 
rial for his books that gives to 
them the ring of reality, much 
local color and the richness of 
humor innate in his own being. 
The Canal Zone attracted him 
prior to the writing of his last 
book. Here he was first put 
to work by the Government to 
take the census; later he -be- 
came a plain clothes policeman. 
His opportunities for observ- 
ing and entering into the lives 
of the people were many and 
his natural leaning toward ad- 
venture helped him to arrive 
at the unconventional point of 
view which makes his new 
book readable, besides a clear 
presentation of things as they 
and plans, moreover, add greatly to the really are in the Canal Zone, a section of 
value of the book. (Published by Thomas the country more talked about every day. 


ENTRANCE TO THEATER AT BUDAPEST: JOZSEF vAGo, ARCHITECT. 


Y. Crowell Company, New York. Fully (Published by The Century Company, New 
illustrated. 304 pages. Price $1.50.) York. Illustrated. 314 pages. Price $2.00.) 


MODERN RUGS DESIGNED AND MADE IN THE MANUFACTORIES AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS OF HUNGARY. 
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THE WHITE LILY OF JAPAN, LILIUM SPECIOSUM ALBUM: 
AN ORIENTAL OFFSPRING THAT HAS BECOME THE FA- 
VORITE FRAGRANT LILY OF MANY MIDSUMMER GARDENS, 





